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ory as to whether or 

not Shakespeare is re- 

ally popular now with 

the mass of playgoers. 

It is contended by some 

that his apparent pop- 

. ularity—as illustrated 

» in the very successful 

tevivals effected by Mr. 

Irving, Mr. Booth, Mr. 

Barrett, Miss Anderson, 

E- Mr. Daly, and others—is 

YL) in fact misleading ; that this 

\, popularity is attained outside 
of the poet. 

Again, a Shakespearian re- 


EY vival is often meant for the 
MOZ eye more than for the im- 


EF agination ; in that case, it is 
a beautiful production, rather 
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THE APPEAL TO THESEUS. 


than a work of Shakespeare's, which stimu- 
lates curiosity and delight. There is,without 
doubt, a good deal of truth in all this. The 
age runs to realism, and our most success- 
ful plays are those which come closest to real 
life ; Shakespeare made real, made odvious, 
to us, has a firmer grasp upon the stage than 
Shakespeare who is simply a great poet. 





ADA REHAN AS HELENA. 


Nevertheless, the theory that Shakespeare 

is only popular when he is projected, as it 

were, through popular mediums, can easily 

be carried too far. Thecharacter of Hamiet, 

for example, is potential in itself ; miscon- 

strued and mutilated by an actor of small 
intelligence, it loses much of its potency. 

Of the many popular plays by Shake- 

speare it seems to me that ‘‘ Midsummer 

Night’s Dream ’’ should be one of the most 

popular ; not merely because it is a brilliant 

show-piece, as demonstrated in Mr. Augus- 

tin Daly’s recent revival of it, but above all 

on its own merits. It is, in the first place, a 

fairy story ; and is there any one, no matter 

how sapient he may be, that does not dote 

on a fairy story? Moreover, ‘‘ Midsummer 

Night’s Dream ’’ is no common fairy story. 

All good and lovable fairies 

have something of our every- 

day humanity in them ; but 

the fairies of Shakespeare 

might almost be described as 

human beings, with super- 

natural qualities. They have 

the grace and elusiveness of 

spirits; on the other hand, 

they have the frailties, pas- 

sions, tendernesses, of men 

andwomen. The quarreling 

of 7itania and Oberon may 

be regarded properly as an 

excuse for the quareling of 

the four lovers in ‘* Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream.”’ 

The gentle nature of Oberon 

, has its more material match 

in the equally gentle nature 

of Theseus, one of the most 

- imposing and noble charac- 

ters in Shakespearian drama. 

Fairyland and humanity are, 

in fact, blended like sunlight 

and air in this enchanting 
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HELENA IN THE PALACE OF THESEUS. 


It is Puck alone who retains a touch 


play. 
of the old evil demon-spirit, although the 
Puck of Shakespeare is angelic in compari- 
son with those dwarfed and elfish mischief- 


makers who were his progenitors. Yet if 
Puck could have his way in ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ it is quite probable that 
Hermia and Helena would still be at odds 
with love, and that Bottom would still be 
wearing an ass’s head. 

Aside from the fact that ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ”’ is a fairy story which, with 
all its magic and ethereal charm, is very 
human, it is a thoroughly well-made play. 
Only slight effort is needed to give it the 
symmetrical construction of a smart piece 
written in our own time. Mr. Daly’s ver- 
sion of it, for example, is singularly smooth 
and coherent, without doing the slightest 
injustice either to Shakespeare’s fancy or 
text. Mr. Daly has simply employed the 
resources of a skilled stage-manager in fit- 
ting the play, written for one kind of theater, 
to another kind of theater. The work thus 
adapted remains strictly Shakespearian. 


This can not be said of certain versions of 
‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream"’ which have 
been seen hitherto. Garrick’s acting copy 
was a mutilation, and included a good deal 
of Garrick’s writing and conceit. Colman re- 
duced Garrick’s adaptation to two acts, and 
several farces have been built on episodes 
in the original piece. While it is no un- 
common thing to be told or to read that 
Shakespeare is poorly appreciated in our 
century, it is a fact that, since Shakespeare’s 
own time (when ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’’ appears to have been popular) this 
masterpiece of romantic comedy awakened 
slight genuine interest until nineteenth-cen- 
tury managers and actors began to revive it. 
There have been several noteworthy re- 
vivals of it, here and in England, during 
the last forty years—by Burton, Charles 
Kean, Samuel Phelps, Laura Keene (at the 
Broadway Theater), the Olympic Theater, 
the Grand Opera House, in Boston, and 
finally, during the present year, by Mr. 
Augustin Daly. Most of these revivals 
were popular, that at the Olympic Theater 
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PUCK AND A FAIRY. 


having lasted one hundred nights. As to 
Mr. Daly’s production, that manager has ac- 
complished little throughout his long and 
brilliant career which has commanded more 
generous public approval. 

In watching this play, as performed at 
Daly’s. Theater, one could not fail to perceive 
that, although the spectator’s attention was 
strongly directed to scenic display—perhaps 
over-directed—his sympathy with the play 
itself was spontaneous and sincere. It is 
a delightful and, from its own whimsical 
point of view, rational combination of the 
supernatural, the poetic, and the grotesque ; 
and it offers an astonishing contrast of typi- 
cal characters. What memorable groups 
are found here! There are Oberon, Titania, 
Puck, and the fairy band ; there are 7heseus 
and Aiippolyta, figures of imperial dignity ; 
there are Helena, Hermia, Demetrius, and 
Lysander, creatures of our own flesh and 
blood, illustrative of our own weaknesses 


and idioswcrasies ; then there are Bottom 
and his neighbors, unconscious wits, uncon- 
scious fools, hard-handed men of Athens— 
though even Shakespeare must have smiled 
when, through some rare freak of fancy, he 
dropped these boorish British peasants into 
the color and glory of Athens. 

‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ is the 
joyous exhibition of youthful and versatile 
genius—a genius outgrowing the fetters of 
false style and leaping toward maturity of 
power. Its contrasts of character are not 
less boldly striking than its contrasts of dic- 
tion. One might suggest that Shakespeare 
saw here, as in a dream, the whole of life— 
its philosophic serenity, its largeness and 
pettiness of passion, its pinnacles of poetic 
feeling, its possibilities, its deformities. 
And every element of this life has its own 
speech—the pretentious vaporings of Bottom 
being set down with as much care as the 
eloquent wranglingseof Hermia and Helena, 
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the murmurous music of the fairies rippling 
into the wise and glowing utterance of 
Theseus. The doggerel of ‘‘Pyramus and 
Thisbe’’ is, by itself, nothing more than 
doggerel ; but its significance, as a luminous 
exposition of life, is understood when it is 
placed in comparison with the thought of 
Theseus : 


“I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys, 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact ; 
One sees more devils than vast space can hold— 
That is the madman ; the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


The revival of such a play as ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’’ is something more 
than a theatrical incident, important only 
while it holds the stage; when done with 
earnestness and artistic feeling—as it has 
undoubtedly been done at Daly’s Theater— 
it is something to be treasured in the mem- 


ory. The play is intrinsically one which 
could not fail to be popular. Yet managers 
have, as a rule, stood aloof from it with 
marked timidity. That is because the aver- 
age manager believes, with Hazlitt and some 
other critics, that an essentially poetic work 
cannot be put upon the stage prosperously. 
This sophistical opinion is hammered into 
us year after year, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that many of us accept it as just 
and final. Once in a while, however, the 
prejudice against poetic plays is swept aside 
by practical demonstration of the fact that 
poetic plays may be successful—more suc- 
cessful, occasionally, than plays which 
abound in those crudities that are supposed 
to hit ‘‘ popular taste.’’ It is quite true 
that the rarefied atmosphere of a piece like 
‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ can not be 
reproduced on the stage. But we do not go 
to the theater for perfect illusion ; we do not 
expect to find there the real Hamlet, a real 
fairy, a real sky, a real moon. The limits 
of the theater are the limits of human skill, 
and before preparing ourselves for enjoy- 
ment of the theater, we must recognize this 
truth. One can get pleasure enough out of a 
stage performance of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 





OBERON CASTING THE SPELL OVER TITANIA. 





Dream,’’ even if one does not get all that 
pure imagination discovers in the play. 

Mr. Daly showed no special courage when 
he decided to revive ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ though it must be admitted that 
he showed the courage of his convictions. 
His theater is a popular one, his company 
is admirably trained to an excellent average 
of performance, he has the support of a loyal 
and rich clientage. He is the sort of man, 
therefore, that can afford to make experi- 
ments, even when these are perilous. It is 
a trite saying that nothing succeeds like 
success ; but that is the saying which, above 
all others, fits Mr. Augustin Daly. He 
may present some rattling farce adapted by 
himself from the German, some half-forgot- 
ten English comedy like ‘‘The Country 
Girl,’’ some play of Shakespeare's like ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew” or ‘‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ;’’ whatever the piece may be, it 
is sure to be done with brightness and dex- 
terity, and it is sure to receive public ap- 
plause—even if a discriminating criticism 
should not join too cordially in the applause. 


“ MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


His experience with ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 

Dream ’’ has been a repetition of his experi- 

ences with other plays. It has been a faith- 

ful exposition of his enterprise and talent, 

and a faithful exposition of the talent and 

limitations which surround him. It may 

be declared that his production of ‘‘ Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream ’’ ranks as a valu- 

able and highly interesting contribution to 
the theater. 

He chose, above all, to present the picto- 

rial side of the play, and his revival will be 

remembered for its varied and strik- 

ing pictures more than for general 

or individual merit of acting. Not 

that the acting is wanting in buoy- 

ant spirit and fine accomplishment ; 

but it is plainly subordinated to its 

scenic surroundings. I need hardly 

_ declare that, although scenic dis- 

vj play was an unlooked-for thing in 

Shakespeare’s time, Shakespeare 

must have had a strong, inborn love 

of pictorial effect. What plays lend 

themselves more naturally to spec- 

taclethan his? They are essentially 


spectacular, and a manager like Mr. 
Irving or Mr. Daly can certainly not 


be blamed when he endeavors to 
show to the eye what the poet him- 
self shows clearly to the imagination. In the 
case of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ the 
temptation to reveal this play in a series of 
beautiful pictures is irresistible. Charles 
Kean’s revival of it was marked by unusual 
splendor. Burton’s revival was costly and 
kandsome. A Grecian panorama by Telbin 
was used in a noteworthy revival at the 
Olympic Theater, and excited quite as much 
interest as the amusing Aoftom of Fox. 
Many play-goers still alive have not for- 
gotten, probably, that Mr. Daly revived the 
‘‘ Dream ”’ in 1873, at the Grand Opera House. 
‘‘The scenery then employed,’’ writes Mr. 
William Winter in his preface to Mr. Daly’s 
acting version of the play, ‘‘especially a 
woodland painted by M. G. Heister, was of 
extraordinary beauty—delicate in color, sen- 
suous in feeling, and sprightly in fancy.” 
Mr. Daly’s revival at the Grand Opera 
House kept the stage for three weeks. His 
revival at his own theater this season might 
easily keep the stage for an indefinite period ; 
for its success has certainly been prodigious. 
Unfortunately, he is forced to cut short its 
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BOTTOM TRANSFORMED ASTONISHES HIS COMRADES. 


career, his company being engaged for brief 
visits to Boston and elsewhere and for a so- 
journ of three months in Europe. It might 
be supposed that Mr. Daly would, in the 
circumstances, undertake to present ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream’’ in London. That 
he would be pleased and proud to do so no 
one can doubt. But it is not in his power 
to do so, for the reason that the play, as he 
produces it, is fitted mechanically to a single 
stage, the stage of Daly’s Theater. The 
play is, so to speak, built into the theater, 
and can not be removed from its frame. The 
scenery and mechanism employed in this 
revival are, probably, as ingeniously com- 
plicated as anything of the kind that has 
yet been utilized for stage effect, the mech- 
anism of the panorama shown at the close 
of act fourth being especially compli- 
cated. 

The resources of the stage are start- 
ling at the present day, and Mr. Daly 4 
has taken advantage of these, with Laci 
vivid results. Certain of his pictures 
are perfect in illusion, notably the '* 7%, 
woodland transformations, the almost 
imperceptible dissolving of darkness, JAMES LEWIS AS BOTTOM. 











“MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 





the moonlight stealing 


decorations from Greek 
388 models. The Greeks 
#4 often spoiled good archi- 
tecture with bad paint- 
ing. Whatever may have 
been the artist’s purpose, 
the effect of the scene is 
uncertain until the en- 
trance of Theseus and 
Hippolyta, raimented in 
princely robes, gives fo- 
cus and charm to the 
scene. The picture from 


this point onward is full 





through tangled tree- 
tops, the fireflies glim- 
mering in opaque 
night, the dawning of 
day in a thick forest, 
the glow of morning 
on a silvery stream. 
Mr. Daly’s skill in 
grouping characters 
and in devising pictures 
is unsurpassed, even if 
his scenery is less artis- 
tic than Mr. Irving’s, 
and his revival of the 
‘‘Dream’’ is pictorially 
charming. The period 
of the dream is no 
time, although the scenes are supposed 
to be located in and about Athens. The 
characters of the play are such personages 
as Shakespeare knew or dreamed of, the 
Duke of Athens being unquestionably the 
poet’s spokesman. All the costumes were 
selected and designed with exquisite taste, 
and how carefully their colors are adjusted 
to each other is brilliantly apparent in the 
last scene, where the Duke and his friends 
become spectators of that lamentable comedy, 
‘*Pyramus and Thisbe.”’ 

The opening scene of the play, after a sug- 
gestive rendering by the orchestra of Weber's 
overture to ‘‘Oberon,”’ is a square and spa- 
cious interior, representing an apartment in 
the palaceof Theseus. Thecoloring of this is 
a crude combination of red, green, and blue, 
making together a decidedly harsh impres- 
sion. The scene is constructed, evidently, 
from a Greek model, and it is possible that 
the artist has also copied his flamboyant 


PANORAMA OF THE NUPTIAL BARGE. 


of animation and sensuous beauty. 7heseus 
leads the queenly A/ippolyta to a lounge, 
where she reclines, like a virginal Cleopatra, 
surrounded by the fair young women of her 
court. Then £geus, atypical old and chol- 
eric father, vexed with his child Hermia, 
whose ways of love cross his paternal pro- 
jects, enters, followed by Hermia, Lysander, 
and Demetrius. The appearance of Helena 
—acted by the always popular Miss Ada 
Rehan—is reserved for a later moment, and 
it is effected with novel sprightliness. There 
is a tradition of the theater that the leading 
player in a company—the “‘ star,’’ or ‘‘ gast”’ 
—has a right to every one’s attention on first 
coming to the stage. Shakespeare may not 
have given serious thought to this important 
trifle, but it must be admitted that Mr. Daly 
is sagacious in attending to it. Miss Rehan 
walking to the stage in a conventional fash- 
ion, and Miss Rehan bounding upon it, like 
a startled faun, at an unexpected instant, 
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eager with passion and longing, induce 
quite different sensations. Miss Rehan, 
therefore, has her opportunity to receive 
homage from the entire audience. And she 
is worthy of it. Her supple figure, shapely 
head, sparkling and intelligent face—her 
(as a Frenchman would put it) je ne sais 
quot, which leaves so definite an individual- 
ity—give this interesting actress peculiar 
distinction. Even her faults seem parts of 
her virtue, and that, like her personality, is 
by no means ofacommon kind. Helena, I 
may say, is not a severely exacting part, and 
Miss Rehan handles it with grace and vivac- 
ity. But Miss Rehan as Katherine is de- 
cidedly a more aggressive talent. The atti- 
tude of Theseus in this opening scene (a 
character played with calm and yet gracious 
severity by Mr. Joseph Holland) is absolutely 
royal. Hippolyta is enough of a woman to 
own her weaknésses ; though hers, too, is a 
sweet and noble presence. The scene closes 
with a monologue by Helena, which outlines 
the plot of the play. Bishop’s song, ‘‘ Lo! 


Hear the Gentle Lark,”’ 
is rendered as a prelude 
to the second act, which 
opens in the house of 
Peter Quince, at Athens, 
and here we are first made 
acquainted with that fa- 
mous wit and bland gen- 
tleman, Bottom, the 
Weaver. Bottom’s en- 
trance is not less cleverly 
managed than Helena’s, 
since he rushes in only 
at the call of his name 
by Peter Quince. This 


scene is familiar to the reader, and is not 
specially marked by innovation. We are 
soon transported to fairy land—or more pre- 
cisely, to a fairy-peopled wood near Athens— 
the transition being made so as to suggest a 
supernatural agency. The house of Peter 
Quince disappears as though drawn to airy 
nothingness. Then there is silent darkness, 
through which float strains of soft music. 
Little by'little the gloom is pierced with a 
dim light, which, growing stronger, reveals 
a cool wood, with low, flower-covered rocks 
and running water. A fairy is seen plucking 
flowers, and, as she switches with her wand 
at a mushroom growth, she awakens our 
little Robin Goodfellow, Puck. Shortly after- 
ward we have the well-known quarrel in- 
cident between Oberon and 7itania, which is 
followed by the angry retirement of 77tania, 
and by that bewitching speech of Oderon’s, 
one of Shakespeare’s first examples of perfect 
musical blank verse, beginning : 


“Thou remember'st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dol- 
phin’s back, 

Uttering such dulcet and har- 
monious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at 
her song ; 

And certain stars shot madly, 
from their spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 


The second act is 
brought to a picturesque 
close ; the fairies in the 
train of 7itania sing to 
Philomel, the yellow 
moon is reaching its 
height, and the fairy- 
queen is passing out of 
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consciousness into sleep, only to reawaken 
in love with an ass. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song’’ is the 
musical introduction to the third act. The 
same scene is partially reproduced at the 
beginning of this act, although the moon 
is now invisible. 7ifania is again dis- 
closed, asleep on a grass-mound. Then fol- 
lows that extraordinary and utterly whim- 
sical introduction of grotesque vulgarity into 
the mystical atmosphere of fairyland. There 
are few pages even in Shakespeare which are 
more redolent of unconscious humor. Bof- 
tom may be something of a real ass ; but he 
has also a bit of the genius of mother-wit. 


ALICE HOOD AS OBERON. 


And the fools who surround him, who pay 
tribute willingly to his ‘‘intellectual su- 
periority,’’ are not wholly fools: they are 
genial, ingenuous fellows, and we like them 
in spite of themselves. The episodes of the 
rehearsal, preceding the ‘‘translation”’ of 
Bottom, awaken much amusement, for they 
are carried on with great zest and variety of 
method. When Softom is finally ‘trans- 
lated,’’ and (despite his ass’s head) dis- 
covers that he is beloved of Titania, the 
manipulation of the situation is thoroughly 
poetic. 7itania, in aswoon of amorous de- 
votion, leads Bottom away to her bower, 
those quaint little goblins— Peasblossom, 
Cobweb, Moth,and Mustara- 

seed—casting, meanwhile, 

garlands of ferns and flow- 

ers at his feet. After their 

disappearance the intrigue 

of the lovers is renewed, 

Lysander and Demetrius 

falling to hatred in their 

unnatural desire to woo 

. Helena, the maiden whom 

‘\ both had previously dis- 

\ dained. The quarrel of the 

/ two gallants leads to some 

uncommon stage effects. 

Asthey wander about, each 

in search of the other, each 

anxious to whet his ap- 

petite for revenge with the 

» sword, directed aimlessly 

by the voice of Puck—who, 

at the bidding of Oderon, 

is determined to keep them 

apart, though not deter- 

mined to soften their re- 

sentment—a thick fog en- 

velops their movements. 

At last the stage grows 

pitch black, and the weary 

| lovers, no longer able to 

find their way in the dark- 

ness, worn out by their own 

desperate efforts and pas- 

sions, lie down and sleep. 

Then Helena and Hermia 

V reach the same spot, con- 

4; fused, blinded, and also 

» sleep. The light of fireflies 

thereupon breaks through 

the darkness, and the forms 

of goblins and fairies are 
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vaguely discerned in the 
mist. The flashings of the 
fireflies show to what in- 
genious uses electricity can 
be put in the theater, not to 
speak of its general value 
for the purposes of illumi- 
nation. The firefly picture 
is one of extreme novelty 
and brilliancy. 

The fourth act opens in 
a tangled wood and glen. 
Titania is seated on a 
mound of flowers, at the 
base ofa fallen tree. Bottom 
is beside her, still wearing < 
the ass’s head. The stage 
is dark and misty. Inci- -/Y 
dents follow one another 
quickly here, and the com- 
plexities of the play move -<- 
to a simple solution. The 
picture of 7ztania and Bot- 
tom asleep has its perma- 
nent place in art, and might 
still inspire artists; noth- 
ing could be at once more 
pathetic and incongruous. 
When /7itania awakens 
again, her eyes are no 
longer enchanted, and she 
sees Bottom as he is: 


‘My Oberon / what visions have I seen ! 
Methought I was enamored of an ass.” 


Puck removes the objectionable head from 
Bottom’s shoutders, and a gentle reconcilia- 
tion between Oderon and Titania follows. 
The situation of Bottom, when he is restored 
to consciousness is in all respects a masterly 
stroke of humor, and the indication here is 
evident that Aoftom entertains no serious 
thought of his own degradation. As Bottom 
departs in search of his fellow-actors, day- 
break begins to appear. The air is tremu- 
lous with joyous song, and the first red flare 
of sunlight burns down a woodland glen. 
Perhaps no finer illusion of a gradual dawn- 
ing of day has been witnessed upon the 
stage, and it is hard to believe that this is a 
mere theatrical device of calcium lights. As 
the sun rises higher, as the crimson of dawn 
melts into the golden splendor of early morn- 
ing, the mist ascends, the glen and the tan- 
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PHCEBE RUSSELL AS HIPPOLYTA. 


gled wood appear to dissolve, and a bright 
open scene, with a luminous river in the 
background, bursts into view. On the bare 
earth lie the four lovers, locked still in slum- 
ber—Lysander dreaming of Hermia ; Deme- 
trius dreaming at last, thanks to the good 
fairy Oberon, of the once-scorned Helena. 
Suddenly, from a distance, sounds the echo- 
ing note of ahuntsman’s horn, and the barge 
of Theseus glides down the stream. At this 
point Mr. Daly shows delightfully all his 
expertness as a stage manager—the tact, the 
intelligence, the knowledge of detail and of 
broad pictorial purpose The barge stops 
near the place where the lovers are lying, 
and T7heseus accompanied by Aippolyta, 
Egeus, Philostrate, and others, descend from 
it and discover the lost wanderers. The close 
of this scene presents a picture of singular 
beauty. TZheseus and Hippolyta re-enter the 
barge, followed by all the others, including 
Lysander and Demetrius, Hermiaand Helena. 
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Fairy voices are heard singing, ‘‘I know a 
bank whereon the wild thyme grows,”’ and 
the barge moves onward toward Athens. 
A panorama is hardly needed to increase the 
rare charm of this spectacle, in which exqui- 
site colors, sensuous groups, the silvery glim- 
mer of water, the glow of an unclouded sky, 
are parts of one perfect picture. The motions 
of the panorama simultaneously in opposite 
directions create another and ingenious illu- 
sion, without doubt ; for the barge appears 
to be actually in movement. 

With the second scene of the fifth act we 
are brought back to the palace of 7heseus. 
At the rear, on a raised platform, Bottom and 
his fellows perform their antics in ‘‘ Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe.”’ Theseus, Hippolyta, and 
their court are seated at the right of the 
stage; Helena, Hermia, their lovers, and 
Egeus, recline on divans at the left. The 
groupings in this scene are exceptionally 
artistic, and offer as striking a contrast to 
the forlorn actions of the players as the 
stately language of Theseus offers to the 
queer tirades in ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe.’’ 
The play closes with another picture, in 
which Oberon, Titania, Puck, and the fairies 


ed 


appear. And the curtain falls as we listen 
to this epilogue of fairy song : 
“So shall all the couples three 

Ever true in loving be; 

Every fairy take his gate, 

And each chamber consecrate ; 

And each separate chamber bless, 

Through this palace, with sweet peace.” 


In this brief description of Mr. Daly’s 
manner of presenting ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ I have indulged but little in special 
criticism. It may be said in general that, 
while the production is not without imper- 
fections, its charm is potent and memorable. 

Mr. Lewis is amusing in his sharp, pert 
way, and his lithe little figure will, hereafter, 
be identified with the part of Bottom, which 
he plays with dry and sagacious humor. 
This is an honor which he can not fail 
to appreciate, for many famous comedians 
have undertaken to act Bottom. The name 
of bully Bottom recalls to one’s memory 
the names of Burton, Samuel Phelps, 
Davidge, Blake, and George L. Fox. Bur- 
ton’s performance ranks very high among 
his best achievements, and it is still a 
source of enjoyment and unctuous discus- 
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sion to those who had the good fortune 
to witness it. Burton’s most careful biog- 
rapher, Mr. William L. Keese, has kindly 
jotted down for me the following note on 
Burton’s Bottom, which, taken in connection 
with Mr. Lewis’ performance, will be read 
with special interest now: ‘‘There are 
probably few lovers of the theater who re- 
member Burton’s performance of Bottom. It 
is thirty-four years since ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ was presented on the Cham- 
bers Street stage ; presented with a scholar- 
ly attention to details which evoked warm 
critical commendation. The scenic effects 
were very much admired ; but viewed as a 
spectacle, the stage setting has often been 
surpassed. Burton, however, did not study to 
present a spectacle. What he wished was to 
give the ‘Dream’ because Shakespeare wrote 
it, and to give it as an expression of his 
comprehension of the drama of Shakespeare. 
In acting Bottom, he executed a conception 
that had grown from diligent and apprecia- 
tive study. There was a boldness in his 
entrance, when he spoke the words, ‘ First, 
good Peter Quince, say what the play treats 
on ; then read the names of the actors, and 
so grow to a point,’—he suggested a rude 
authority which to the observant served as a 
key-note to his conception. As the distribu- 
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‘tion proceeded, this authority was blended 
with an assumption of resource, and as 
gradually dawned the potential vanity which 
no less reveals Bo/fom’s ignorance than it 
brings to light his mother wit. There is no 
doubt of his consequence among his com- 
trades. They listen to his comments with 
acquiescence, and bow to his decisions. It 
is clear at the close of the scene that Bottom 
is the master-spirit of the enterprise, and the 
only man who could properly be cast for 
Pyramus. At the rehearsal the character 
was sustained with further exemplification 
of its traits in a way that made the observer 
thoughtful, while amused. After his trans- 
formation, in the scene with 77/ania, his 
manner was finely tempered to the emer- 
gency, with just enough conceit to preserve 
his individuality ; and his mother-wit again 
cropped out in his playful acceptance of the 
service of the elves. It is needless to re- 
mark that Burton did not think it necessary, 
when his translation occurred, to show his 
audience how well he could imitate an ass. 
Such, briefly hinted at, was the great come- 
dian’s idea of Bottom, and on that line he 
acted the part with discretion, delicacy, and 
rare humor.”’ 


The scenes illustrating this article are from photo- 
graphs by the Photo Gravure Co., New York. 
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MISS LOU.—Parr II.* 


By EDWARD P. ROE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE STORM BEGINS. 


F late years Aun’ Jinkey’s principal work 
had been the fine washing and ironing 
of the family, in which task she had always 
been an adept. For this reason she had been 
given the cabin near the run and an unu- 
sually fine spring. Miss Lou felt a kindly 
solicitude and not a little curiosity in regard 
to the man who in a sense had been thrown 
at her feet for protection. So gathering up 
some of her laces, she made them an excuse 
for another visit to Aun’ Jinkey. Mrs. Baron 
readily acquiesced, for she felt that if there 
was to be a wedding, the whole house must 
be cleaned from top to bottom. Moreover, 
by such occupation her mind could be di- 
verted from the dire misgivings inspired by 
the proximity of Yankees. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be just as well if her 
niece were absent. 


As the girl passed down through the shrub- 
bery, she found Chunk apparently very busy. 
Without looking up he said, ‘‘ Don’ be afeard, 
Miss Lou, I’se be on de watch. Marse Lin- 
kum man right peart dis mawnin’.’’ 

Aun’ Jinkey was at her washtub near the 
door, and the cabin presented the most inno- 


‘**Good-morning,”’ 
‘‘How is your pa 


cent aspect imaginable. 
said the girl, affably. 
tient ?”’ 

‘* Recovering rapidly, thanks to your kind- 
ness and the good friends in whose care you 
placed me,’’ answered a hearty voice from 
the doorway. 

Aun’ Jinkey made a sort of rush toward 
the door, and said in tones that were low, yet 
almost stern, ‘‘ Marse Linkum man, ef you 
show yo’sef—ef you don’ stay by dat ar lad- 
der so you git up sud’n, I des troo wid dis 
business. Tain’ far ter dem wi’at’s reskin 
dere bodies en a’most dere souls.’’ 

‘You are right, aunty,’’ said Scoville, re- 
treating. 
which might bring trouble to you or Chunk ; 
but I was so eager to thank this other good 
Samaritan——’”’ 


* Copyright, 1888, by Dodd, Mead & Company. Begun 
in THE CosMOPOLITAN for March. 
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‘* Well, den, sit by ladder dar, en Miss Lou 
kin sit on de do’step. Den a body kin feel 
tings ain’ comin to smash fo’ dey kin breve.’’ 

‘*Good Samaritan !’’ repeated Miss Lou, 
taking her old place in the doorway where 
she had so recently wished something would 
happen; ‘‘ you have not fallen among thieves, 
sir.”’ 

‘“*My fear has been that you would think 
that a thief had fallen among the good Sa- 
maritans. I assure you that I am a Union 
soldier in good and regular standing.”’ 

‘‘T reckon my uncle and cousin would 
scout the idea that you, or any of your army, 
had any standing whatever.”’ 

‘That does not matter, so that I can con- 
vince you that I would not do or say any- 
thing unbecoming a soldier.’’ 

‘“You are a Yankee, I suppose?’’ she 
asked, looking at him with strong yet shyly 
expressed interest. ; 

‘*T suppose I am, in your Southern vernac- 
ular. Iam from New York State, and my 
name is Allan Scoville.’’ 

‘*Uncle says that you Yankees are terrible 
fellows.”’ 

‘*Do I look as if I would harm you, Miss 
Lou? Pardon me, I do not know how else 
to address you.”’ 

‘* Address me as Miss Baron,’’ she replied, 
with a droll little assumption of girlish dig- 
aity. 

‘“Well, then, Miss Baron, you have acted 
the part of a good angel toward me.”’ 

“‘I don’t like such talk,’’ she replied, 
frowning. ‘‘ You were merely thrown help- 
less at my feet. You didn’t look as if you 
could do the South much harm then. What 
I may feel to be my duty hereafter-——’’ 

“‘T have no fears at all of what you may 
do,’’ he interrupted, with a smile that made 
his expression very pleasing. 

**How so?”’ 

‘* Because you are incapable of betraying 
even an enemy, which Iam not to you. On 
the contrary, I am a grateful man, who 
would risk his life to do you a service. The 
little unpleasantness between the North and 
South will pass away, and we shall all be 
friends again.”’ 
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‘‘My uncle and cousin—indeed all the 
people I know—will never look upon you 
Northern soldiers as friends.”’ 

‘*Never is a long time. I certainly feel 
very friendly toward you.”’ 

‘*T wish you to know that I am a Southern 
girl,’’ she replied stiffly, ‘‘and share in the 
feelings of my people.”’ 

t*Well, I’m a Northern man, and share in 
the feelings of my people. Can’t we agree 
that this is fair and natural in each case ?’’ 

‘But why do you all come marauding 
and trampling on the South ?”’ 

**T beg your pardon, Miss Baron, but your 
question opens up all the differences between 
the two sections. I have my views, but am 
not a politician—simply a soldier. You and 
I are not at war. Let us talk about some- 
thing else. With your brave cousin enlist- 
ing your sympathies against our side, what 
use would there be of my saying any- 
thing?’ 

‘*My brave cousin does not enlist any of 
my sympathies; but that, certainly, is a 
matter which we cannot talk about.” 

‘* Pardon, but vour reference to him made 
it natural——’”’ 


‘*There is no need of speaking of him,’’ 


she interrupted, coldly. ‘I merely meant 
that he and those with him in what you 
slightingly term an unpleasantness can 
never be friendly to you. This war may be 
a small thing to you, but suppose your home 
and family were in danger, as ours are?”’ 

‘*Can you think that this war is a holiday 
to me?’’ he asked, gravely. ‘‘ What stands 
between me now and death—perhaps a 
shameful and horrible death—except your 
kindly, womanly impulses? I am hourly 
in danger of being caught and treated asa 
spy.” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t realize it,’’ said the girl, 
simply and kindly. ‘‘ Everything looks so 
quiet and lovely. Aun’ Jinkey, there, my old 
mammy, is at work just as I have seen her 
for years, and Chunk: is busy yonder in the 
garden. It is hardtothink how suddenly all 
might change.” 

‘‘A soldier must think and be prepared.”’ 

‘*Have you no fear?”’ 

‘Life is sweet to me. I know only one 
thing—I must do my duty and trust in God. 
I have the consolation that no one is de- 
pendent on me ; no one would grieve for me 
very much. I’m quite alone in the world. 


LOU. 


My crusty old guardian would inherit my 
property, and you may well guess that Aunt 
Jinkey’s tub yonder would hold all his tears if 
I should make a sudden exit,’’ and again he 
smiled in his pleasant way, as if with the 
purpose to relieve his words of all somber- 
ness. 

‘*Are you an orphan, too?) 
sympathetically. 

‘* Such a mature, fully developed orphan as 
I am is not an object of pity, Miss Baron,”’ 
he replied, laughing. Then he added, a little 
proudly: ‘‘I’m nearly twenty-two; I was 
twenty-one on my last birthday, and I cele- 
brated it by a ride only less risky than the 
one which landed me at your feet. But your 
little word ‘too’ suggests that you are some- 
what alone, also. I hope that your father 
was not killed in this war?”’ 

‘*No, my father and mother died long 
before the war.’’ 

‘I’m glad of that—not glad that they 
died, but that you can not associate me with 
the causes of their death.”’ 

‘*But you and yours have caused death 
and suffering to so many Southern people !”’ 

‘*Yes, I’m sorry it is so, but things are 
pretty even on that score. Your men give 
as many blows as they take.’’ 

‘*Why did you enter the army ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose for about the same reasons 
that your cousin did.”’ 

‘*Oh, you aren’t like my cousin at all. I 
don’t wish you to keep referring to him.”’ 

‘Well, then, I thought it was right. 
There was an urgent call for men and strong 
public feeling. I was at college. I couldn’t 
see others go and not gowiththem. I had 
no influence, no one to push my interests, 
so I simply enlisted, and am trying to push 
my way by extra services. Now, Miss 
Baron, think for yourself a little. Here we 
are, two young people thrown together by a 
strange chance. We have been brought up 
differently, surrounded by different influ- 
ences. Even if you think me wrong, can you 
not believe that I’ve followed my conscience 
and lived up to such light asI had? I can 
believe this of you. I don’t wish you to 
think that we Yankees are monsters. Dol 
look like a monster? Why, Miss Baron, if I 
should live to be a hundred years I should 
regard a chance to do you a kindness as the 
best good fortune that could befall me.”’ 

As he spoke these words his face flushed, 


she asked 
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there was a slight quiver in his dark mus- 
tache, betokening deep, honest feeling, and 
his expression was one of frank admiration 
and respect. She looked at him in silent 
wonder, and asked herself, ‘‘ Can this be one 
of the Yankees of whom I have heard such 
horrible things ?’’ 

She begay, saying, ‘‘I am trying to think 
for myself, but I have been so shut out from 
the world that——’’ when she was suddenly 
interrupted. Chunk appeared and _ said, 
‘‘Marse Scoville, des git up de ladder en 
shut de trap-do’ quicker’n lightnin. Miss 
Lou kin’er peramberlate slow to’rd de house, 
des nachel like ez ef you ain’ keerin ‘bout 
not’n. Wash away, granny. Play possum, 
ev’y one.”’ 

Miss Lou had gone but a little way before 
Mad Whately joined her, having ordered 
his men to pass on before. ‘‘Chunk,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘take my horse and rub him well, 
or you'll get rubbed down yourself.’’ 

The openings under the eaves in Aun’ 
jJinkey’s cabin were so many and large that 
Scoville had fairly good opportunities for 
observing what was going on in the imme- 
diate vicinity. In witnessing the meeting 
between Whately and Miss Lou he was con- 


scious of a peculiar satisfaction when noting 


that her manner confirmed her words. The 
dashing cousin evidently was not in favor. 
‘Well,’ thought the scout, with a decisive 
little nod toward him, ‘‘were I a young 
Southerner, you’d have a rival that would 
put you to your best speed. What a delicious 
little drawl she has in speaking, and how 
charmingly her consonants shade off into 
vowels! I would be more readily taken for 
a Southerner than she, if I did not speak. 
How blue her eyes are! and her fluffy hair 
seemed a golden halo when the sunshine 
touched it through the trees. And then how 
unsophisticated her face and expression ! 
She is a lady from instinct and breeding, and 
yet she is but a sweet-faced child. Well! 
well! it was an odd chance to be pitched to 
the feet of a girl like that. Very possibly 
I'd be there again of my own free will should 
I see her often enough.”’ 

If Scoville were a rival now he certainly 
would have to take a wild pace to keep up 
with Mad Whately in his wooing. His eyes 
were full of resolute fire as he walked beside 
his cousin, and her quick intuition took 
speedy alarm at his expression. ‘‘ Well, 


sweet coz,’’ he said, ‘‘the Yanks have very 
prudently dusted back to the region from 
which they came. My mother will give her- 
self the pleasure of a visit at the Oaks this 
afternoon. Can you guess her object in 
coming ?’’ 

‘‘Why, as you say, to give herself the 
pleasure of a visit.”’ 

‘“Yes, and you and I will enhance her 
pleasure a thousand fold.’’ 

‘*T shall do all that I can in courtesy.”’ 

‘‘T’ll do the rest, for I shall gladden her 
heart by marrying you.” 

‘* What !”’ 

‘‘Simply that, nothing more. 
enough ?"’ 

‘‘Far too much,’’ replied the girl, hotly. 
‘*T don’t like such jesting.”’ 

‘Faith and it will prove the best joke of 
our lives, over which we will often laugh at 
our fireside hereafter. Come now, cousin, 
make the best of it ; it is the best for you as 
well as forme. You know I always intended 
to marry you, and I have the hearty sanction 
of all the high contracting powers.”’ 

She stopped abruptly in the path, her face 
so rich in angry color that it shamed the 
flowers blooming in the shrubbery near. 

‘‘Mr. Whately,’’ she said, firmly, ‘‘ there 
is one contracting power that you have not 
consulted. How can you marry me when I 
will not marry you?’”’ 

‘‘ Nothing easier, pretty coz."’ 

“But how—how ?”’ 

‘*Oh, that you will learn at the proper 
time. Everything shall go as simply, 
naturally and merrily as fate. The blessing 
of parent and guardian, the clergyman in 
robes, prayer-book, wedding feast—nothing 
shall be wanting.”’ 

‘“‘This is absurd talk,’’ she cried, and 
rushed to the house. In the upper hall she 
encountered her aunt engaged in superin- 
tending a general dusting and polishing of 
the old-fashioned furniture. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this wild talk 
of Cousin Madison ?’’ the girl asked, breath- 
lessly. 

‘“*T’ve heard no wild talk,’’ was the cool 
response. 

‘Well, come into my room and hear it, 
then.’’ 

Mrs. Baron reluctantly followed, rather 
aggrieved that she must bear the first brunt 
of the storm. 


Isn’t that 
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‘‘ What are you putting the house in such 
wonderful order for?’’ asked Miss Lou, with 
flashing eyes. ‘‘ What do all these prepara- 
tions mean? What is Mrs. Whately coming 
here for this evening ?’’ 

‘It is very natural she should wish to be 
present at her son’s wedding,’’ was the quiet 
and exasperating answer. 

‘‘ When is this wedding to be?’’ was the 
next query, accompanied by a harsh laugh. 

‘‘T think we can be ready by to-morrow 
evening.” 

‘* Are you a woman that you can thus try 
to sacrifice the motherless girl committed to 
your charge?’”’ 

“So far from sacrificing you, I am trying 
to further your best interests, and at the 
same time carrying out the wishes of my 
husband and your guardian. These are 
solemn times, in which you need every safe- 
guard and protection. We should be faith- 
less, indeed, to our trust did we not give a 
brave soldier the best right in the world to 
shield and care for you.”’ 

‘*Bah !’’ cried the girl, now almost furious. 
‘“S Where’s uncle?”’ 

‘“‘In his office, I suppose.’’ 

Whately had preceded her thither, and had 


already made known to Mr. Baron the nature 
of his interview with his cousin, adding : 
‘“Our-best policy will be just to take our 
course as a matter of course, in a genial, 
friendly way. We certainly are the girl’s 
best friends, and it won’t be long before she 


acknowledges the fact. All we do is to 
secure her safety, welfare and happiness. 
She will be as skittish as a blooded filly over 
itall at first—a feature in the case which only 
increases my admiration and affection. She 
doesn’t and can’t realize the need of the step, 
how it’s best for all concerned in general and 
herself in particular. The thing to do, there- 
fore, is to go right straight along. Mother 
will be here this evening, and will do much 
toward talking her into it. Lou’s anger and 
revolt will probably be well over by to- 
morrow, and all——’”’ 

Further predictions were interrupted by the 
swift entrance of the girl. She stood stilla 
moment and regarded the two men in silent 
scorn. ‘‘So you are plotting?’’ she said 
at last. 

‘*Oh, dear, no, sweet coz. Nothing is more 
foreign to my nature than plotting. Iama 
man of action.’’ , 


‘* If your words have any truth or meaning, 
you are bent on very dishonorable action.”’ 

‘‘Far from it.. I shall have the sanction 
of both church and state.’’ 

‘* This, then, is the boasted Southern chiv- 
alry of which I have heard so much.”’ 

‘It has been knightly in all times to pro- 
tect and rescue lovely woman.”’ 

‘‘T need no protection, except against you. 
Please leave the room. I wish to speak to 
uncle.”’ 

He attempted to kiss her hand as she 
passed out, but she snatchedit away. ‘‘ Un- 
cle,’’ she said, coming directly to him, ‘‘ can 
it be that you sanction anything so wicked 
as this? It seems as if you and aunt were 
permitting my cousin to put upon me acruel 
practical joke.’’ 

‘‘Ahem! Your very words, Louise, prove 
how unfit you are to judge and act in accord- 
ance with this emergency. You even dream 
that we are in a mood for jesting at this time, 
when our days and even hours may be num- 
bered. No, indeed. I am resolved to unite 
with my protection all the power and dignity 
vested in a Confederate officer.’’ 

‘In other words, to shield me against some 
possible danger you will try to inflict on me 
the worst thing that could happen.”’ 

‘‘ Hoity toity! Is an honorable marriage 
which has always been contemplated the 
worst that could happen? If we are driven 
forth by hordes of Northern vandals, you 
would think it the best thing that had hap- 
pened.”’ 

‘‘T don’t fear these Northern vandals. I 
have——"’ and then she checked herself in 
time. 

‘“You don’t fear them! Why, Louise, 
every word you speak makes it more impera- 
tive that I should act for one so utterly inex- 
perienced and ignorant.’’ 

‘*Do you actually mean to say that you 
will try to marry me against my will ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, against your present will. Do 
you suppose that I can be guided in my 
solemn trust by your petulance, your igno- 
rant notions of life, and your almost childish 
passion? In France, the most civilized 
country in the world, parents and guardians 
arrange these affairs as a matter of course, 
and with the best results. It is the general 
method all over the world. Far more than 
mere family and pecuniary interests are con- 
cerned in this instance. We are giving 
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you a protector in the time of your deepest 
need.”’ 

‘‘How could Lieutenant Whately protect 
me if the Yankees should come in numbers ?’’ 

“In more ways than you can imagine. 
Moreover, he would probably be permitted to 
escort you and your mother to a place of 
safety. You would have his name, and the 
name of a Confederate officer would always 
entitle you to respect.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, this is dreadful!’’ cried the girl, 
bewildered and almost Page ee by the old 
man’s inexorable words and manner. So 
unsophisticated was she, so accustomed to 
be governed, that the impression was strong 
that she could be controlled even in this 
supreme crisis. 

She rushed intothe parlor, where her cousin 
was striding up and down in a whirl of the 
glad excitement so congenial to his spirit. 
‘* Cousin Madison,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I know 
you are hasty and impetuous, but generous 
impulses should go with suchanature. You 
surely will not use your advantage against 
an orphan girl?”’ 

‘No, indeed, dear coz, not against, but for 
you. I love you too well to leave you to the 
chances of war.”’ 

“Oh, but this is the certainty of evil. You 
know I do not love you. If you would wait 
—if you would give me time to think it all 
over——”’ 

‘Why, so you shall when I’ve escorted 
you and mother to some place where none 
can molest or make you afraid.’ 

‘‘Escort me, then, as I am, under your 
mother’s care. Truly this would be a better 
way to win my heart than such hasty vio- 
lence to all my feelings and wishes.”’ 

‘“My dear Louise, you may think mea 
hasty, inconsiderate wooer to-day, but that 
is because you do not know all that I know. 
I must, like your guardians, be guided by 
your best welfare. When you learn to know 
meas a kind, loyal, considerate husband, you 
will appreciate my most friendly and decisive 
action atthistime. You are in great danger; 
you may soon be homeless. In the case of 
one so young and fair as you are, those who 
love you, as you know I do passionately, 
must act, not in accordance with your pass- 
ing mood, but in a way to secure your peace 
and honor for all time.’’ 

‘*Oh, this isallaterribledream! Youcan 
—you can protect me as your cousin, should 
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I need any such protection, which I can not 
believe. Northern soldiers are not savages. 
I know it ; I know it.”’ 

‘How can you knowit? Have I not seen 
more of them than you have? Itell you that 
for the honor of our house I shall and will 
give you the protection of my name at once. 
Your uncle and aunt feel as strongly as I do 
about it, and your happiness will be the only 
result. We Southern people take no chances 
in these matters.”’ 

Overwhelmed, frightened, bewildered, the 
girl left the room and mournfully climbed 
to her own apartment. She was too utterly 
absorbed in her own desperate plight to 
observe Zany whisking away in the back- 
ground. 


. CHAPTER VII. 


DANGERS THICKENING. 


Mr. BARON was scarcely less miserable 
than his ward, yet from wholly different 
causes. His anxieties concerning her were 
deep indeed, his very solicitude impelling 
him toward the plan which he was eager 
to consummate. He was distracted by 
fears and forebodings of every kind of 
evil; he was striving to fortify his mind 
against the dire misgiving that the Con- 
federacy was in a very bad way, and that 
a general breaking up might take place. 
Indeed his mental condition was not far re- 
moved from that of a man who dreads lest 
the hitherto immutable laws of nature are 
about to end in an inconceivable state of 
chaos. What would happen if the old order 
of things passed away and the abominable 
abolitionists obtained full control? He felt 
as if the door of Dante’s Inferno might be 
thrown wide at any moment. There was no 
elasticity in his nature, enabling him to cope 
with threatening possibilities, no such firm- 
ness and fortitude of soul as he might be re- 
quired to exercise within the next few hours. 
To start with, he was wretched and distracted 
by the breaking up ofthe methodical monot- 
ony of his life and household affairs. Since 
general wreck and ruin might soon ensue, he 
had the impulses of those who try to secure 
and save what is most valuable and to do at 
once what seems vitally important. Amid 
all this confusion and excitement of mind his 
dominant trait of persistence asserted itself. 
He would continue trying tothe last to carry 
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out the cherished schemes and purposes of 
his life ; he would not stultify himself by 
changing his principles, or even the daily 
routine of his life, so far as he could help 
himself. If events over which he had no 
control hastened action, such action should 
be in harmony with previous purpose to the 
extent of his power. The plan, therefore, 
of marrying his niece immediately to her 
cousin doubly commended itself to him. It 
would throw around her additional safe- 
guards and relieve him in part froma heavy 
responsibility ; it would also consummate 
one of the cherished intentions of his life. 
Things might take a happy turn for the bet- 
ter, and then just so much would be gained 
and accomplished. 

Thus he reasoned, and his nephew spared 
no pains in confirming his views. The truth 
urged by his niece that she did not love her 
cousin seemed a small matter to the unemo- 
tional, legal mind of the old man when safety 
and solid interests were concerned. ‘‘A 
child like Louise,’’ he said, ‘‘ must be taken 
care of, not humored.’’ Mrs. Baron had long 
since formed the habit of yielding complete 
deference to her husband, and now was sin- 
She had 


cerely in accord with his views. 
never had much heart; her marriage had 
satisfied her ambition, had been pleasing to 
her kith and kin, and she saw no good rea- 
son why her niece should not, under any 


circumstances, form a similar union. That 
the girl should revolt now, in the face of such 
urgent necessity, was mere perverseness. 
Sharing in her husband’s anxieties and 
fears, she found solace and diversion of mind 
in her beloved housekeeping. Neither of the 
old people had the imagination or experience 
which could enable them to understand the 
terror and distress of their niece, whom with 
good intentions they were driving toward a 
hated union. 

Dinner was served two hours later than 
usual—a fact in itself very disturbing to Mr. 
Baron; while Aun’ Suke, compelled to cook 
again for the Confederate troopers, was in a 
state of suppressed irritation, leading her 
satellites to fear that she might explode. 
Small, pale and bloodless as ‘‘ ole miss’’ ap- 
peared, none of her domestics dared to rebel 
openly ; but if any little darky came within 
the reach of Aun’ Suke’s wooden spoon, she 
relieved her feelings promptly. In dining- 
room and kitchen, therefore, was seething 
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and repressed excitement. The very air was 
electric and charged with rumors. 

Perkins, the overseer, was at his wits’ 
end, also, about the field-hands. They were 
impassive or sullen before his face, and 
abounding in whispers and significant 
glances behind his back. What they knew, 
how much they knew, he could not discover 
by any ingenuity of questioning or threat- 
ening, and he was made to feel that excess- 
ive harshness might lead to serious trouble. 
Disturbing elements were on all sides, in the 
air, everywhere, yet he could not lay his 
finger on any particular culprit. 

Of all the slaves on the plantation, Chunk 
appeared the most docile and ready to oblige 
every one. He waited on the Confederate 
troopers with alacrity, and grinned at their 
chaffing with unflagging good-nature. In all 
the little community, which included an 
anxious Union scout, Chunk was about the 
most serene and even-pulsed individual. 
Nature had endowed him with more muscle 
than nerves, more shrewdness than intellect, 
and had quite left out the elements of fear 
and imagination. He lived intensely in the 
present ; excitement and bustle were con- 
genial conditions, and his soul exulted in the 
prospect of freedom. Moreover, the fact that 
he had proved himself to Zany to be no 
longer a mere object for ridicule added not a 
little to his elation. Shrewdas himself, she 
was true to her word of keeping an eye on 
him, and she was compelled to see that he 
was acting his part well. 

Miss Lou positively refused to come down 
to dinner. She had buried her face in her 
pillow, and was almost crying her eyes out ; 
for in the confusion of her mind, resulting 
from her training and inexperience, she 
feared that if all her kin insisted on her mar- 
riage, and gave such reasons as had _ been 
urged upon her, she must be married. She 
was sorely perplexed. Could the Yankees 
be such ravening wolves as her uncle and 
cousin represented them to be? Certainly 
one was not, but then he might be different 
from the others because he had been to col- 
lege and was educated. 

‘*He said he would be glad to do me any 
kindness,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘Oh, if he could 
only prevent this marriage! Yet what can he 
do? I could not even speak toa stranger of 
my trouble, much less to a Northern soldier. 
I wish Icould seemy old mammy. She’s the 
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only one who in the least understands me 
and feels a little like a mother toward me. 
Oh, what a dreadful thing to be a motherless 
girl at such a time!”’ 

The powers below stairs concluded that it 
would be best to leave Miss Lou to herself for 
atime, that she might think over and be- 
come reconciled to the need and reasonable- 
ness of their action, but Mrs. Baron consider- 
ately sent up her dinner by Zany. The un- 
happy girl shook her head and motioned the 
tray away. 

‘‘Hi, now, Miss Lou, w’at you tookin on 
so fer?’’ asked the diplomatic Zany. 

‘‘For more than you can understand.”’ 

‘‘T unerstans a heap mo’n you tink,’’ said 
Zany, throwing off all disguise in her strong 
sympathy. ‘‘Marse Whately des set out ter 
mar’y yo, ez ef you wuz a post dat cud be 
stood up en mar’d to enybody at eny time. 
Hi! Miss Lou, I’s betteh off dan you, fer I 
kin pick en choose my ole man.”’ 

‘* Everybody in the world is better off than 
I am.”’ 

‘‘T wudn’t stan it, Miss Lou. 
wudn’t. I’d runned away.”’ 

‘*How could I run away? 
goto?”’ 


I cert’ny 


Where could I 


‘““See yere, Miss Lou,’’ and Zany sunk 
her voice to a whisper, ‘‘dere’s a Linkum 
man——”’ 

‘Hush! how did you know that?’’ 


‘‘Chunk en me’s frens. Don’ be ’feard, 
fer I’d like ter see de gyarl dat kin beat me 
playin’ possum. Dat Linkum man he’p 
you ter run away.’’ 

‘‘For shame, Zany! The idea of my going 
away with a stranger !”’ 

‘‘Pears ter me I’se rudder runned away 
wid one man dan hab anoder man runned 
away wid me.”’ 

‘‘Don’t ever speak to me of such a thing 
again.’’ 

‘Well, den, Miss Lou, de niggahs on dis 
plantashon des lub you, en dey ain’ hankerin 
arter Marse Whately. Ef you say de wud, I 
des belebe dey riz right up agin dis mar’age.”’ 

‘‘Oh, horrible!’’ said the girl, in whose 
mind had been instilled the strong and gen- 
eral dread of a negro insurrection. ‘‘ There, 
Zany, you and Chunk mean kindly, but 
neither you nor any one can help me. If 
either do or say anything to make a dis- 
turbance I'l] never forgive you. My cousin 
and the men with him would kill you all. 
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I’d rather be left alone, for I must think 
what to do.”’ 

‘‘T ain’ sayin not’n, Miss Lou, sence dat 
yo ’quest, but don’ you gib up,”’ and Zany 
took her departure, resolving to have a con- 
ference with Chunk at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The impossible remedies suggested by 
Zany depressed Miss Lou all the more, for 
they increased her impression of the hope- 
less character of her position. She felt that 
she was being swept forward by circum- 
stances hard to combat, and how to resist 
or whether she could resist, were questions 
which pressed for an immediate answer. She 
possessed a temperament which warned her 
imperatively against this hasty marriage, nor 
was there any hesitancy in her belief that it 
would blight her young life beyond remedy. 
She was not one to moan or weep helplessly 
very long, however, and the first gust of 
passion and grief having passed, her mind 
began to clear and face the situation. Look- 
ing out of her window, she saw that her 
cousin and his men were mounted and were 
about to ride away again. Having waited 
till they had disappeared, she bathed her 
eyes and then descended to her uncle. 

‘‘Where has Lieutenant Whately gone?”’ 
she asked. 

‘‘Your cousin does not forget, even at 
such a time, that he is a soldier, and he is 
scouting the country far and wide. More- 
over, it is his intention to ask the Rev. Dr. 
Williams to be here to-morrow evening, and 
a few friends also. I trust that by that time 
your perverse mood will pass away, and that 
you will unite with your kindred in their 
efforts in your behalf.’’ 

‘‘Is there no use of reasoning with you, 
uncle,—no use of pleading with you?”’ 

Perkins stood in the door and knocked to 
announce his presence. 

‘‘Well, what is it?’’ asked Mr. Baron, 
nervously. 

‘* Have you heard anything, sir?’’ 

‘* Good heavens, no! Heard what?” 

‘Well, sir, I dunno. The field-hands are 
buzzing like bees, en I cyant get nothin’ out 
of ’em.’’ 

‘‘Well, Perkins, be watchful. Do your 
best. God only knows what’s coming. You 
are well armed, I suppose?’”’ 

‘* You may reckon that, sir, en I’ll use ’em 
too, ef need be. The hands are cute, mighty 
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cute. I cyant lay my finger on any one in 
particular, but they’re all a sort of bilin’ up 
with ’citement.’’ 

‘*Best to stay among them and be stern 
and vigilant.’’ When Perkins withdrew Mr. 
Baron said to his niece with strong emotion, 
**You see we are beset with danger, and you 
talk of reasoning and pleading against my 
best efforts for your safety. There! I’m too 
harassed, too overwhelmed with weighty 
subjects for consideration, to discuss this 
matter further. I must give my attention 
to securing some papers of vital importance.”’ 

Miss Lou departed with the feeling that 
dangers were thickening on every hand, and 
that she was only one of the causes for anxi- 
ety in her uncle’s mind. She knew it would 
be useless to say anything to her aunt; and 
with a longing for a little sympathy and 
possible advice, she resolved on another 
visit to her old mammy, Aunt Jinkey. 

The Union soldier had a remote place in 
the background of her thoughts, and yet she 
felt that it was preposterous to hope for any- 
thing from him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘“WHEN?”’ 


THE vigilant eyes and constant demands 
of her mistress prevented Zany from giving 
Chunk more than a few significant hints, 
but he was quick to comprehend the situa- 


tion. When hesaw Miss Lou bending her 
steps toward his granny’s cottage, he thanked 
his stars that the garden was in that direc- 
tion also, and soon apparently was very busy 
at a good point from which to observe the 
cabin. In view of the approaching wedding 
Mrs. Baron had given Aun’ Jinkey much to 
do, and she was busily ironing when Miss 
Lou again stood within the door. The old 
woman’s fears had been so greatly aroused 
that she had insisted that Scoville should 
remain in the loft. ‘‘ Folks ’ll be comin’ en 
gwine all the ebenin, en ole miss herself 
mought step this way.”’ 

At the same time her heart ached for the 
young girl. At sight of the sweet, troubled 
face the faithful creature just dropped into a 
chair, and throwing her apron over her head, 
rocked back and forth, moaning ‘‘ You po’ 
chile, you po’ chile !’’ 

‘* Yes, mammy,’’ cried Miss Lou, forget- 
ting for the moment that a stranger was with- 
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in hearing. ‘‘I’m in desperatestraits, and I 
don’t know what to do.”’ 

The trap-door was lifted instantly, and 
Scoville was about to descend. 

‘You mustn’t do dat,’’ exclaimed Aun’ 
Jinkey. ‘‘ We’s all in mis’ry ’nuff now.”’ 

‘*T hope that I in no sense am the cause 
of it,’’ said Scoville, earnestly. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ replied Miss Lou, wiping her 
eyes hastily, ‘‘ not directly. Pardon me, I 
forgot for the moment that you were here. 
My trouble is with my family, and you have 
nothing to do with it except as you Yankees 
are coming South and making trouble oi 
every kind.” 

‘*Well, Miss Baron,’’ said the scout, re- 
garding her sympathetically through the 
open door, ‘‘it is too late to talk about our 
coming South. Isn’t there something I can 
do for you to show my gratitude and good- 
will?” 

‘*Oh, no, indeed !”’ 

‘*De bes’ ting you kin do, Marse Scoville, 
is ter shet dat do’ an’ kep still ; den git back 
ter yo folks soon ez you kin trabble. We uns 
got des ez much ez we kin stan’ up un’er, en 
if dey foun’ you yere, hit ud be de worl’ 
comin’ ter smash.’’ 

‘If Miss Baron would tell me her trouble, 
she might find that I am not so powerless to 
help as Iseem. Since she has done so much 
for me, I have a certain kind of right to do 
what I can in return.”’ 

‘* You forget, sir, that we are strangers and 
aliens.”’ 

‘‘No one is an alien to me from whom I 
am accepting life and safety,’’ and his glance 
was so kind and friendly that, in her dire 
extremity, she was induced to ask a ques- 
tion. 

‘‘If you feel that you owe anything to 
me,’’ she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘tell me truly, 
if your people came to this plantation, would 
our home be burned and we all be in danger 
of insult and death ?’’ 

‘*Ts that all you fear?’’ he asked, smiling. 

‘‘But answer me on your word and 
honor.”’ 

‘‘No, Miss Baron, not from our regular 
troops. There are vile wretches connected 
with all armies, on your side as well as ours, 
who act without orders or any control ex- 
cept their lawless will. If you and your 
friends are tortured by the fear of Northern 
soldiers, should they come this way, you 
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may set your mind comparatively at rest. I 
must add, however, that our troops have to 
live off the country, and so take food for man 
and beast. They also help themselves to 
better horses when they find them. I have 
told you the truth. Why, believe me, Miss 
Baron, I would defend you with my life 
against any one.”’ 

‘*Qh, dear!’’ cried the girl, with another 
rush of tears, ‘‘my uncle believes that our 
house will be burned and we all murdered, 
and they are going to marry me to my cousin 
against my will, so that he can take me to.a 
place of safety.’’ 

‘* When ?’’ asked Scoville, excitedly. 

‘* To-morrow evening.”’ 

Aun’ Jinkey in her trepidation had stepped 
to the door, and there, sure enough, was Mrs. 
Baron coming down the path with her hand 
full ofcrumpled muslin. She had appeared 
so silently and suddenly before Chunk that 
he had started and stared at her. When he 
tried to edge off toward the cabin, she had 
said sharply, ‘‘ Keep at your work. What is 
the matter with you? I reckon your granny 
is smoking instead of doing my work,”’ and 
she hastened her steps to surprise the sup- 
posed delinquent. 

Entering the cabin, she saw only Aun’ 
Jinkey ironing, and her niece sitting with her 
handkerchief to her face. ‘‘ Ah!’ said the 
old lady to her laundress, ‘‘I’m glad you 
realize the importance of doing my work 
when it’s needed.’’ Then followed a few 
brief directions in regard to the articles she 
had brought. ‘‘ Louise, I wish you to come 
with me. This is no place for you,’’ con- 
cluded Mrs. Baron, turning to depart. 

The girl rose and followed submissively, 
for she was overwhelmed by a confused 
sense of danger, not merely to the Union 
soldier, but also to her old mammy who was 
sheltering him. The extremity of her fears 
and the fact that Chunk had not come to 
warn them led her to dread that her aunt’s 
suspicions were already aroused. Chunk 
gave her a very anxious look as she passed, 
but she only shook her head slightly, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ I don’t know.”’ 

The negro’s elation and confidence now 
passed utterly ; he became deeply alarmed, 
notonly for the scout, but for himself and 
grandmother as well. He was not long in 
coming to a decision. Whately and his 
troopers were absent, and now, perhaps, was 
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the best time to act. After satisfying him- 
self that he was not observed, he slipped 
away toward the cabin. 

When Mrs. Baron finally disappeared Aun’ 
Jinkey sunk into a chair almost in a state of 
collapse. ‘‘O good Lawd !’’ she gasped, ‘‘I 
des tremblin’so in my knee jints I cyant 
stan’.’’ 

‘*Courage, Aun’ Jinkey,’’ said Scoville, 
through the chink in the floor. ‘‘ Try to get 


Chunk here as soon as possible.’ 
I cyant lif my han no 


‘IT des done beat. 


mo’,’’ 

‘‘Granny,’’ said Chunk, sauntering in, 
‘you des watch at de do’,’’ and without 
waiting fora word he went up the ladder, 
lifted the door and closed it. - 

‘* Ah, Chunk, I wanted you badly,” said 
Scoville. ‘‘ Do you think it possible for me 
to get away at once?”’ 

‘Dat des w’at I come ter see ’bout, mars’ r, 
en I’se gwine wid you. Marse Whately and 
he men all done gone till eb’nin’.’’ 

‘* Well, there’s no need of further words. 
See what you can do about getting horses 
and a good start. I will explain on the 
way. Hoot like an owl when the coast is 
clear and you are ready.’’ 

A few moments later Chunk emerged from 
the cabin, with careless mien, eating a pone 
of hoecake. 

‘*Go back to yer work,’’ shouted Perkins, 
who was passing in the distance. 

This Chunk did, his eyes following the 
overseer until the hated form was lost to 
sight in a distant field where a squad of 
hands were at work. Perkins was simply 
trying to be ubiquitous that day. Chunk’s 
next step was to steal to the rear of the 
stables. To his delight he found that 
Whately had left his horse in order that it 
might rest for further hard service, and had 
borrowed one of his uncle’s animals for the 
afternoon ride. As Chunk was stealthily 
putting on a bridle, a gruff voice asked, 
‘* What yer doin’ thar?”’ 

The negro’s heart stood still. Turning 
quickly, he, to his dismay, saw one of the 
Confederate soldiers lying on a pile of straw. _ 
A closer scrutiny revealed that the man was 
drowsy from partial intoxication, and Chunk, 
feeling that he was in for it now, said boldly : 
‘‘Marse Whately tole me at dinner ter tek 
his hoss ter de run fer a drink en ter limber 
his jints ’bout dis time in de eb’nin’.”’ 
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‘Very well; bring ’im back safe en sud’n 
or I’ll make you a head shorter ’n you 
air.’’ 

‘*Ob co’se, mars’r, IdoezItol’. I’se des 
ride ole bay down, too. Mout ez well took 
‘im ter water de same time.’’ 

The soldier making no response Chunk 
slipped away with the horses, trembling as 
if in an ague fit. Nothing was left for him 
now but to get away and take his chances. 
Fortune in this instance, as it often does, 
favored the bolder course. The Confederate 
soldier was familiar with Chunk, since he 
had been the waiter at the troopers’ mess ; 
moreover his faculties were confused and 
blunted and he was soon asleep again. Per- 
kins’ back was turned and every one at the 
mansion deeply preoccupied. Even Zany, 
who had been charged not to leave the din- 
ing-room, was not on the watch. 

Chunk hastened the horses down the lane 
toward the run, which having reached, he 
looked cautiously around, then hooted in 
fairly successful imitation of the ominous 
bird of night. Aun’ Jinkey dropped into her 


chair again with an ejaculation of terror. 
‘**Look out of the door and tell me if you 
see any one,’’ said Scoville, quickly. 


Mechanically she obeyed, saying, ‘‘ No, 
mars’r, but dat squinch owl des shook me 
like a ghos’.’’ 

Before she knew it he was beside her, his 
eyes shining with excitement. ‘‘ There,”’ 
he said, putting into the hand he pressed 
a ten-dollar bill, ‘I'll see you again, and 
you won’t be sorry. Good-bye,’’ and with 
a swift glance around he strode away 
toward the run. A moment or two later 
he was mounted on the bare back of Mad 
Whately’s horse, following Chunk down 
the stream so that the flowing water might 
obliterate the hoof-prints. They soon left 
the water and put their horses to a gal- 
lop toward the forest, within whose shades 
they disappeared. Both had deemed best 
not to tell Aun’ Jinkey of their departure, so 
that she might honestly plead ignorance. 

With the unerring instinct of a scout the 
soldier led the way hour after hour toward 
the point where he expected to find the 
Union cavalry force. On the way he and 
Chunk compared notes, and thus Scoville 
more truly understood Miss Lou’s position. 
‘*We must be back to-morrow afternoon,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘in time to prevent this marriage. 
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So, Chunk, be careful. You must not get 
sleepy or let your horse stumble.’’ 

Leaving them to pursue their way to the 
northwest, we can return to the Oaks. 
Miss Lou followed her aunt into the house, 
burdened for the moment with a new and 
pressing anxiety. Did the resolute old lady 
suspect that one of the class which she most 
detested had been concealed within earshot 
of her voice, and would a search be insti- 
tuted? The girl’s sympathies had gone out 
to the stranger, and the fact that he so 
trusted her appealed strongly to her woman’s 
nature. In her alienation from her relatives 
she was peculiarly isolated and lonely at 
just the period in life when she most craved 
appreciative understanding, and her intui- 
tions led her to believe that this stranger 
could both understand and respect her feel- 
ings. His genial, kindly smile warmed her 
sore, lonely heart, and convinced her that 
there was a world of human affections and 
simple faith as well as of imperious wills 
and formal beliefs. His words in regard to 
himself and the North was another shock to 
her confidence in her uncle and aunt, and 
another proof that there was no good reason 
for the marriage they were forcing upon her. 

For a brief time she watched with keen- 
eyed interest to see if her aunt would take 
any steps to have Aun’ Jinkey’s cabin 
searched. Her mind was soon relieved on 
this score, for she became convinced that 
her uncle was distracted by various anxie- 
ties ; while Mrs. Baron, from force of habit 
and with the purpose of diverting her mind 
from all she feared, was pursuing her prep- 
arations with restless energy, keeping ev- 
ery one in her employ as busy as herself. 
It was evident that her niece’s idle hands 
and perturbed wanderings to and fro an- 
noyed her, and at last she broke out : ‘‘ Lou- 
ise, it would be much more becoming in you 
to unite with me in my efforts. The idea of 
your sitting and idly bemoaning your case 
in that foolish old woman’s cabin! I’m 
glad you had the grace to show obedience to 
me before her, for this is a time when to our 
people the example of obedience is most 
necessary, and you should be the first to set 
it in all respects. It will only increase the 
trouble which your uncle and Perkins are 
having if our people see that you are rebel- 
lious. There is much that you should be 
doing and seeing to, for your uncle says 
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that it may be best for you to leave the plan- 
tation with Mrs. Whately and her son im- 
mediately after your marriage.”’ 

‘‘T am not married yet. I shall appeal to 
Mrs. Whately, and if she has a woman’s 
heart she will not sanction the marriage.”’ 

‘‘You will find that because she has a 
woman’s heart, and a Baron’s heart, she will 
sanction it and insist upon it.’’ 

‘‘We shall see,’’ replied the girl, turning 
to go to her room. 

‘Louise, it is my wish that you should 
put your things in order to be packed hastily, 
if need be.’’ 

Miss Lou made no answer. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PARALYZED WITH SHAME. 


So far from obeying her aunt’s injunctions, 
Miss Lou sat down by her window, but she 
did not note the smiling spring landscape 
over which the western sun was throwing its 
long, misty rays. Tears so blurred her eyes 
and blinded her vision that she could scarcely 
see at all. At last she was aroused by the 
crunching of wheels, and became aware that 
Mrs. Whately had arrived. From what she 
knew of this aunt she had a good deal of 
hope from her appeal, for Mrs. Whately had 
always seemed a kind-hearted woman. True, 
she had been over-indulgent to her son, and, 
in her blind idolatry of this only child, blind 
to his faults, always comforting herself with 
the belief that he was merely high-spirited 
and would settle down when he grew older. 

Miss Lou wished to speak to the mother 
before the son returned, and in the hope of 
securing a merciful ally in the lady, went 
down immediately to receive her. Mr. Baron 
was on the back porch calling, ‘‘ Chunk, 
where in the mischief are you?’’ Where, 
indeed, with the start he had gained for the 
Union lines ? 

‘‘My dear niece,’’ cried Mrs. Whately, ef- 
fusively, ‘‘how glad I am to see you, and to 
take you in my arms on this deeply interest- 
ing occasion !’’ but the matron was troubled 
at the girl’s red eyes and pallid face. 

‘“‘T will show you to your room at once,”’ 
said Mrs. Baron to her guest, decisively and 
significantly. 

Miss Lou was right in believing that the 
situation and the unhappy appearance of the 
prospective bride would be explained. She 
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had been forestalled in her chance to make 
an appeal. Mrs. Baron emphatically sus- 
tained her husband’s purpose, concluding : 
‘* My dear sister, in this crisis you will have 
to take a firm stand with the rest of us. 
Louise is acting like a perverse child, and no 
more realizes the necessity and wisdom of 
our course than a baby.”’ 

Meantime the outcry for Chunk increased, 
and Miss Lou was troubled that he did not 
respond. Taking advantage of the fact that 
her mistress was up-stairs, Zany stole swiftly, 
with many a misgiving, to Aun’ Jinkey’s 
cabin. 

‘Whar dat gran boy o’ you’n ?”’ she asked, 
breathlessly. 

‘* Ain’ he in de gyardin?’”’ 

‘‘No, he ain’. Does you £now whar he is? 
Betteh tell me the truf. Mout sabe you a 
heap ob trouble.”’ 

‘*Des you min’ yo business, en don’ cum 
trapesin’ yere bout Chunk. You talks ez 
ef you own ‘im.”’ 

‘*Ole marse tinks he own ’im, en he des a 
yellin’ fer ’im. De oberseer hollerin’, too, 
en de lil niggahs runnin’ yere, dar, en yon- 
der, lookin’ fer’im. Yere one ob dem 
now.”’ 

With new and direful forebodings Aun’ 
Jinkey declared loudly: ‘‘I doesn’t know 
whar he be. He ain’ say not’n ter me ’bout 
gwine anywhar.”’ 

Uttering an angry and contemptuous ex- 
clamation, Zany sped back, and, with a 
scared look, said to Miss Lou, ‘‘ Aun’ Jinkey 
’clar she dunno not’n ’bout Chunk’s doin’s. 
Ef she ain’ foolin’ me, I des belebe he’s 
runned away.”’ 

At these tidings and at this suggestion the 
young girl was almost distracted. She went 
instantly to the cabin, supposing that it 
would soon be searched. 

‘‘Mammy!’’ she exclaimed, 
Chunk ?”’ 

‘*Fo’ de Lawd, honey, I doesn’t know. I 
des gwine all ter pieces wid de goins on.”’ 

‘*But people will be here looking. Is he 
up there?’’ asked the girl in a whisper. 

‘*No, he des lit out two hour ago, en he 
guv me dis’’ (showing the money), ‘‘en say 
he see me agin. I’se feared he ’n’ Chunk 
gwine off togeder.’’ 

‘‘Weli, you don’t know. Hide the money 
and declare you don’t know anything. I'll 
stand by you as far as I can.’’ 


‘* where’s 
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As she hastened back she saw a Confed- 
erate soldier running toward the house and 
Perkins limping after him as fast as pos- 
sible. Entering the rear door she heard the 
soldier demanding fiercely of her uncle, 
‘‘Where’s that cursed nigger you call 
Chunk ?”’ 

‘“Who are you addressing, sir?’’ asked 
Mr. Baron, indignantly. 

‘*Well, see yere, boss,’’ was the excited 
reply, ‘‘ this ere ain’t no time fer standin’ on 
nice words. That cursed nigger o’ your’n 
took the lieutenant’s hoss ter the run fer a 
drink, en one o’ your’n ’long of him, en me 
en Perkins cyant find nary one of’em.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’? added Perkins in great wrath, 
‘‘we uns follered the hoofprints ter the run 
en inter the water, en there’s no hoof-prints 
comin’ back. That infernal nigger has lit 
out with the two horses.”’ 

‘“Why don’t you go after him then?” 
shouted Mr. Baron, distracted with anger 
and accumulating perplexities. ‘‘ He can’t 
be far yet.’’ 

‘“‘T’d like ter see the hoss on this place 
that could ketch the lieutenant’s black mare. 
Oh, why didn’t I shoot the nigger?’’ and 
the soldier strode up and down as if de- 
mented. 

‘“You deserve to be shot yourself, sir, if 
you, who had been placed on guard, per- 
mitted that black rascal to take the horses.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the soldier, desperately, 
‘en the lieutenant is ther man ter shoot me— 
cuss his red-hot blood!’’ and he stalked 
away toward the stables as if possessed by a 
sudden resolve. 

Turning to enter the house, Mr. Baron en- 
countered his niece, who had been a witness 
to the scene, which explained everything to 
her. ‘‘You see, you see,’’ cried the old 
man, ‘‘ everything going to rack and ruin! 
Would to Heaven you could be married to- 
night and sent away to a place of safety !”’ 

‘‘Uncle,’’ said the girl, almost fiercely, 
“‘did you not hear that man say of my 
cousin, ‘curse his red-hot blood’? Is that 
the kind of a protector you would force upon 
me?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ almost shouted the angry man, 
‘* because he has the spirit to deal justly with 
such reprobates. He’s just the kind of pro- 
tector you need in these lurid times, when it 
seems as if no one could be trusted. To 
think that that boy Chunk, who has been 
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treated so well, could play us such an infer- 
nal trick! His old croneofa grandam must 
know something about it, and I’1l make her 
tell. Perkins!’’ and Mr. Baron rushed to- 
ward the door again. 

The ladies had now descended and joined 
the excited group on the veranda. Zany 
was listening with craned neck from the 
dining-room door, and other ‘“‘ yard folks,’’ 
great and small, were gathering also. 

‘* What zs the matter?’’ cried Mrs. Baron. 

Paying no heed to her, Mr. Baron said to 
his overseer, ‘‘ Aun’ Jinkey must know about 
this rascally flight and theft. Bring her 
here.”’ 

‘**Uncle,”’ said Miss Lou, firmly, ‘‘ Aun’ 
Jinkey doesn’t know anything about Chunk’s 
disappearance. I’ve been to her cabin and 
asked her.’’ 

‘*As if the cunning old witch would tell 
you anything! Bring her here, I say, Per- 
kins. It’s time the spirit of insubordination 
on this place received a wholesome check.’’ 

‘“Why!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Baron, ‘it 
seems but a little while ago that Chunk was 
working quietly in the garden.”’ 

‘*En I reckon hit ain’t much more’n two 
hours gone sence I seed ’im comin out o’ 
the cabin, lazin and eatin hoecake,’’ added 
Perkins as he started angrily to obey his 
orders. 

‘*He had mischief in his mind, though, 
now I think of it,’’ resumed Mrs. Baron, 
‘‘for he seemed startled when he saw me, 
and tried to edge away toward the cabin. I 
thought he was afraid I would catch his 
granny smoking instead of doing urgent 
work. Louise, you were in the cabin at the 
time. Why should Chunk be so anxious to 
get there before I did?’”’ 

“I have not spoken to him this afternoon, 
and know nothing of his movements except 
what I have heard,’’ replied the girl, coldly. 

‘““Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Whately, 
‘* what troublous times we've fallen upon !”’ 

In the silence which followed they heard 
the gallop of a horse. A moment later a 
negro came running up and exclaimed, ‘‘ Dat 
sojer in de stable des saddle he hoss en put 
out ez ef de debel wuz arter ’im.”’ 

Miss Lou smiled bitterly as she thought, 
‘He evidently doesn’t think it wise to wait 
for my protector.’’ 

At this moment Mad Whately appeared 
cantering smartly up the avenue at the head 
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of his men. Throwing his reins to acolored 
boy, he strode smilingly up the steps, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Why, this is a regular committee 
of reception. I am doubly honored since my 
fair cousin is present also.’’ 

Miss Lou made no reply, and the expres- 
sion on all faces led him to ask quickly, 
‘‘Why, what’s the matter ?’”’ 

The young man’s brow grew black as Mr. 
Baron gave a hasty explanation. A half- 
suppressed oath rose to his lips as he turned 
on his heel and shouted to his men, ‘‘ Halt, 
there! Let every man mount and await 
orders. Simson, you and two others follow 
the guard I left with my horse. Where's 
that nigger who saw him start? Here, you, 
put these men on his track as you value your 
life! Simson, take him, dead or alive !’”’ 

The men saluted, and departed at once. 
The galloping of their horses soon died away 
in the distance. ‘‘ Now for this beldam,”’ 
said Whately, sternly, as Aun’ Jinkey ap- 
proached, tottering in her excess of fear and 
accompanied by Perkins. 

Miss Lou saw that her cousin was terribly 
excited ; indeed, that he fairly trembled with 
passion. She was scarcely less stirred her- 
self, for she possessed much of the hot blood 


of her kindred, and during the last twenty- 
four hours nearly all that had occurred tended 


to fire her spirit. Now that she saw herown 
dear old mammy led cowering under the 
hostile eyes of every one, she was almost 
beside herself with pity and anger. Un- 
accustomed to conventional restraint, react- 
ing from long years of repression, a child 
still in some respects, in others a passionate 
woman revolting at a fate from which her 
whole nature shrank, she was carried far 
above and beyond her normal condition, and 
was capable of following her impulses, what- 
ever they might be. 

Aun’ Jinkey turned her eyes appealingly, 
and was awed, even in that terrible moment, 
by the intensity of the girl’s expression, as 
she half consciously drew nearer and nearer. 
The field-hands, deeply excited, had also 
edged up from the quarters. Mr. Baron and 
his overseer observed yet tolerated this, 
thinking that it might be just as well to have 
the negroes learn from Aun’ Jinkey’s ex- 
perience that authority would still be sternly 
enforced. 

Whately’s headlong temperament was so 
overcome by anger that he noted nothing 
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except the presence of one whom he believed 
the aider and abettor in his great loss, fora 
favorite and trusty horse is one of the dearest 
possessions of a cavalryman. 

‘* Where’s your grandson ?’’ he demanded, 
fiercely. 

‘Fo’ de Lawd, 1 dunno,’ gasped Aun’ 
Jinkey. 

‘*The truth, now, or you'll be sorry.”’ 

“I dunno, I dunno. Ef he gone, he ain’ 
say neber a word ter me, not ebin good-bye.”’ 

‘‘No use of your lying. You knew the 
rascal’s purpose. Why didn’t you tell Mr. 
Baron? Which way did he go?”’ 

‘*T des declar, mars’r, I dunno.’’ 

‘*You do know,” cried Whately, driven 
almost to frenzy, ‘‘ and I’ll cut the truth out 
of you.”’ 

His whip fell before he could arrest it, but 
it struck the arm and shoulder of Miss Lou. 
She had drawn very near, and, swift as light, 
sprang forward and encircled the form of her 
mammy. There were startled exclamations 
from those near, echoed by a groan from the 
negroes, and then the girl spoke in stern, 
deep tones, ‘‘ You thought to strike ove wo- 
man, and you have struck /wo.’’ 

Whately dropped his whip and stood with 
bowed head, paralyzed with shame. There 
were wild cries and a swaying of the field- 
hands toward the house. The mounted 
soldiers drew their revolvers and looked 
from the thronging black faces to that of their 
commander, but he paid no heed to them. 
Perkins did not wait, however, but drawing 
his weapon, began to limp toward the threat- 
ening mass, with oaths and orders to dis- 
perse. Asfor Mr. Baron and the ladies, they 
were just helpless in the whirl of events. 

Although Miss Lou’s back was toward 
this new phase of the drama, she instantly 
and instinctively comprehended it. With 
a fear almost hereditary, as well as one 
vaguely dreaded from childhood, she recog- 
nized the possible horrors of an insurrection, 
her own action the indirect cause. She 
turned and sprang forward so swiftly to inter- 
pose that her comb fell away, and her golden 
hair streamed behind her. She stood be- 
tween the blacks and those who could harm 
them ; also those whom, in their wild excite- 
ment, they were ready to attack. 

‘Silence !’’ she cried ; then in the deep 
hush that followed she called out, in clear, 
ringing tones : ‘‘ Every friend of mine will 
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go back to quarters, keep quiet, and obey 
orders. I promise that no harm shall come 
to any of you.”’ ; 

The men doffed their ragged hats, and a 
voice from the crowd answered, ‘‘ We ’bey 
you, Miss Lou, en we won’ let no harm come 
ter you, noder.’’ Then the dense, angry mass 
ofa hundred or more men and women melted 
away toward the quarters, and it was seen 
that many a heavy club was carried among 
them. Miss Lou watched them silently 
two or three moments, and the rest looked 
on in wonder and suppressed anger mingled 
with fear. The girl returned, and taking her 
mammy by the hand, was about to lead her 
into the house. Whately started as she 
essayed to pass him unheedingly, and seized 
her hand. ‘Lou, Cousin Lou, forgive me !’’ 
he cried. ‘‘ You know I meant you no such 
indignity.”’ 

“I know you mean me a greater one,’’ 
she replied, coldly, withdrawing her hand. 

‘‘See! I ask your forgiveness on my 
knees !’’ he urged, passionately. 

But her heart was steeled against him, for 
her very soul was hot with indignation. 
‘Come, mammy,’’ she said, firmly, ‘‘such 
shelter and protection as I still have in this 
house you shall share.”’ 

‘* Louise, this is monstrous !’’ began Mrs. 
Baron. 

‘“‘ No /” cried the girl. ‘‘ This poor creature 
is the nearest approach I have ever known 
to a mother. She doesn’t know about her 
grandson, and no one shall try to cut the 
truth out of her. Come, mammy,”’ and she 
led the trembling old negress up to her room. 
When hidden from all eyes her courage and 
excitement gave way, and she cried on her 
mammzy’s breast like the child she was. 


CHAPTER X. 
A BAFFLED DIPLOMATIST. 


Miss Lou left consternation, confusion and 
deep anxiety below stairs. Mad Whately 
had his own code of ethics, and he felt as if 
he had committed the unpardonable sin. His 
mother was shocked and pained beyond 
measure. She understood the feelings of her 
son, and sympathized with him. Drawing 
him into the parlor, she soothed and cheered 
him with the assurance that when his cous- 
in's anger passed she would explain and in- 
tercede. 
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‘Qh, mother !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I did love 
her honestly before, but now I adore her. I 
must marry her, and by a lifetime of devo- 
tion wipe out the wrong I did not intend to 
inflict.’’ 

** It will all come about right yet, my boy,”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘ I never understood Louise 
before. I fear they have been too strict and 
unsympathetic in her bringing up, and so 
she has naturally rebelled against all their 
plans. You didn’t think at the time—indeed, 
in our excitement we all forgot—that Aun’ 
Jinkey was her mammy, and you know how 
strong that tie is, even in your case, and you 
have always had a mother’s love.”’ 

‘*Oh, fool, fool that I was in my mad 
anger! Brave, grand, heroic girl! I'd 
have done as much for my old mammy ; or 
rather I’d have struck down a general before 
he should harm her. Oh, mother, mother !’’ 
concluded the much-indulged youth, ‘‘I 
must marry her. She is just the bride fora 
soldier.”’ 

‘Rather than have her fall into the hands 
of the enemy, we will lead her to see that it 
is the only thing to be done,’’ replied Mrs. 
Whately. 

Perkins had aconsultation with Mr. Baron, 
so far asthat desperately perturbed old gentle- 
man was capable of holding one, the result of 
which was the decision to let the negroes 
alone, provided they kept quiet and obeyed. 
It was evident to both of them that the ap- 
proach of Union forces, though yet compara- 
tively distant, had produced the usual de- 
moralizing effects. The government at the 
Oaks had not been harsh, but it had been 
strict and animated by a spirit which 
alienated sympathy. The situation was 
now seen to be too critical to admit of se- 
verity, all the more as the protection of 
Whately and his troopers might soon be 
withdrawn. 

It was a silent and depressing meal to 
which they sat down that evening, long after 
the accustomed hour, a fact which Mr. Baron 
would not forget, even in the throes of an 
earthquake. He groaned over it ; he groaned 
over everything, and especially over his niece, 
who had suddenly developed into the most 
unmanageable element in the whole vexed 
problem of the future. He felt that they 
owed her very much, and that she held the 
balance of power through her influence over 
the negroes; and yet he was incensed that 
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she was not meek and submissive as a young 
woman should be under all circumstances. 
An angry spot burned in each of Mrs. Baron’s 
cheeks, for she felt that Miss Lou’s conduct 
reflected very unfavorably on her bringing 
up. She was so scandalized and vexed that 
she could scarcely think of anything else. 
Mrs. Whately was all deprecation and apol- 
ogy, trying to pour oil on the troubled 
waters in every way, while her son was as 
savagely angry at himself as he had been at 
poor Aun’ Jinkey and her grandson. 

Most fortunately the main feature in the 
case remained undiscovered. The fact that 
a Union scout had been hidden and per- 
mitted to depart would have been another 
bombshell, and the consequences of its ex- 
plosion would have been equally hard to 
predict or circumscribe. As it was, Miss 
Lou and Aun’ Jinkey received a certain re- 
morseful sympathy which they would have 
forfeited utterly had the truth been revealed. 
And the secret did tremble on the lips of 
Zany. She was not only greatly aggrieved 


that Chunk had ‘‘runned away”’ after all, 
without her, and had become a sort of hero 
among his own kind on the plantation, but 


she also felt keenly her own enforced insig- 
nificatice when she knew so much more than 
that Chunk had merely decamped. Her mis- 
tress little dreamed, as the girl waited stolidly 
and sullenly on the table, that she was so 
swelling with her secret as to be like a pow- 
der magazine. But fear rather than faith 
finally sealed Zany’s lips. She was aware 
that the first question asked would be, ‘‘ If 
you knew so much, why didn’t you tell?’’ 
and she could give no reason which would 
save her from condign punishment. More- 
over, she hoped that Chunk would soon re- 
turn with no end of ‘‘Linkum men,’ and 
then her silence would be rewarded. 

Supper was sent up to Miss Lou and her 
guest, and the old woman, having at last 
some sense of security, made her first good 
meal since ‘‘things began to happen.’’ Then 
she hankered after her pipe. ‘‘I’ll get it for 
you,’’ said the warm-hearted girl. She stole 
to the head of the landing, and, the hall 
below being clear at the moment, she flitted 
down and out at the back door, reaching the 
deserted cabin unobserved. How desolate 
it looked in the fading twilight! The fire 
was out on the hearth, and the old creaking 
chair was empty. But Miss Lou did not 
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think of Aunt Jinkey. Her thoughts were 
rather of a stranger whose face had been elo- 
quent of gratitude as he offered to shield her 
with his life. Then she remembered his ex- 
cited question as to the time of the marriage. 
‘“When?’’ Had her answer anything to do 
with the sudden and bold departure? Her 
heart was in a sudden flutter. She snatched 
the corncob pipe and tobacco pouch, and 
sped back again in a strange blending of 
fear and hope. She felt guilty that she could 
dare hope to see him, a Yankee, again. 
‘But his smile was so pleasant and frank !’’ 
she murmured. ‘‘Oh, I never remember to 
have had such genial, honest, unreserved 
good-will looked at me by any one except 
mammy, and she’s so old and wrinkled that 
she can’t look much of anything. What 
handsome, kind, dark eyes he had! Yet 
they would all say, ‘ He’s a monster !’”’ 

She made her way back in safety until 
she reached the head of the stairs, and then 
came plump upon her aunt. ‘‘ Where have 
you been?’’ asked Mrs. Baron, sharply. 

‘* After Aun’ Jinkey’s pipe.”’ 

‘Horrible! I forbid her smoking in this 
house.”’ 

“I shall permit her to smoke in my 
room.”’ 

‘*You have no right.”’ 

‘* Very well; then I’ll go with her to her 
cabin.”’ 

‘*My dear Mrs. Baron,’’ said Mrs. Whate- 
ly, putting her hand on the irate lady’s 
arm, ‘‘I think it will be better to let our 
niece have her way in such little things. 
We must remember that she is no longer a 
child.”’ 

‘TI think she is acting like a very perverse 
and foolish one ; but then rather than have 
any more scenes——’’ and she passed on 
down the stairs looking unutterable things. 

‘‘My dear, I wish to see you by-and-by. 
Won’t you let me?”’ said Mrs. Whately. 

‘‘I wish to see you—I must see you be- 
fore I sleep,’’ replied the girl, decisively. 

‘‘T’ll come up soon, then, dear.”’ 

Mrs. Baron reported to her husband what 
had occurred, but he only groaned.. He 
was scarcely able to do much else now. 

‘“‘Oh, hang it!’’ exclaimed Whately, 
‘‘what fiend directs my luck this evening ? 
If I had only known she had gone to the 
cabin, I could have compelled her to listen 
to me and to my apologies.”’ 
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‘No worse luck could have happened,”’ 
said his mother, entering. ‘‘ You must curb 
your impatience, and so—pardon me for say- 
ing it—must you, brother and sister. You 
are driving the girl to lengths she would 
never have thought of going. She is ex- 
cited and almost beside herself. You forget, 
brother, that she is a Southern girl and a 
Baron, and has all the spirit of our race. 
She is one to be coaxed, to yield to gentle 
pressure and firm reasoning, and not to be 
driven.’’ 

‘*Oh, curse it ! we’ve made a mess of it, I 
fear,’’ groaned Whately, who was capable of 
violent alternations of mood, and now was 
in the valley of humiliation and almost de- 
spair. 

‘Well, you must all let me manage a 
little now,’’ resumed Mrs. Whately, some- 
what complacently, ‘‘or else there is no tell- 
ing what trouble you may have.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ cried her son, ‘‘I insist on 
mother’s managing. She has always ob- 
tained what I wanted, and I shall certainly 
throw my life away if I don’t marry Cousin 
Lou.”’ 

‘*Madison,’’ said his mother, tearfully, 


‘‘am I, who have so loaded you with kind- 
ness, of no account ?’’ 
‘‘Oh, forgive me, mother, I can’t do any- 


thing but blunder to-night. I’m all broken 
up, distracted by conflicting duties and feel- 
ings. I picked up important information 
this evening. The Yankee column, halting 
in the rich valley to the northwest, has been 
ranging the country far and near, loading 
their wagons and resting their horses. They 
will make a move soon, and will come this 
way just aslikely as not. Our forces are com- 
ing up from the south, dnd there certainly 
will be a fight soon somewhere in this re- 
gion. I received a secret dispatch at the 
court-house, after seeing the minister, who 
will be here early to-morrow evening. After 
the wedding I intend to escort mother and 
my wife south to Cousin Sam Whately’s. 
They certainly will be out of the Yankee 
line of march there. Perhaps you and aunt 
had better go too.”’ 

‘No,”’ said Mr. Baron. ‘‘I intend to stay 
and face it out here. I shall stand or fall on 
my own hearth.’’ 

‘‘AndI shall remain with my husband,”’ 
added Mrs. Baron, firmly. 

‘* Well, nothing worse may happen than a 
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general sack of the place, but I can not leave 
mother and the girl who is to be my wife. 
I shall ride over to our place in the morning 
for the best horse on it, and to see the over- 
seer. I'll bring back a few papers which I 
will put in your charge, uncle.”’ 

Thus they discussed the emergency till 
Mrs. Whately thought she could venture to 
Miss Lou’s room. Her son accompanied 
her to the door and called out, ‘‘I give you 
my word, cousin, that Aun’ Jinkey can go 
to her cabin, and that no one shall dis- 
turb her ;’’ then he retreated to the parlor 
again. 

When Mrs. Whately entered the room, she 
witnessed what was not reassuring. Miss 
Lou’s white shoulder was bare, and upon it 
was the long red mark of the whip. Aun’ 
Jinkey was bathing the bruise with some 
lotion. ‘‘My poor child !’’ said the lady, 
‘‘Madison is almost beside himself with 
grief and self-reproach.”’ 

‘Please tell him,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘ that 
I’m glad the blow fell on me instead of 
mammy.”’ 

‘* Ah, well, my dear, he has asked forgive- 
ness and is profoundly sorry.”’ 

‘““Hit soon be well, honey. Wish ter 
grashus hit wuz me dat hab it! en you 
barin’ hit so patient, too, w’en I smokin. 
Dar, I kiver hit up now, en hit ain’ dar in de 
mawnin. I reckon I go back ter de cabin 
now, honey. I kin’er used ter my own 
chimbly corner. Miss Whately got sump’n 
ter say ter comfort you.”’ 

‘“‘Very well, mammy. I'll see that you 
have no trouble,’’ and the old woman de- 
parted. 

‘‘Surely, Louise, you can not expect any 
more trouble, after my son has said there 
would not be any,’’ said Mrs. Whately, ina 
somewhat aggrieved tone. 

‘You must have seen,’’ was the reply, 
“that Cousin Madison hasn’t just the kind 
of self-control which inspires confidence.”’ 

‘*T assure you, Louise, that he regrets his 
act as much as you can. You should, in 
charity, remember his great provocation.”’ 

‘Well, then,’’ Miss Lou burst out, ‘let 
him make amends. Here I am, a defense- 
less girl, with all my kindred against me. 
He should be the first to defend me.”’ 

‘‘So he wishes to do, my dear; and he 
only craves the most sacred right to defend 
you.” 
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“Yes, in his own way, and without any 
regard to my feelings and wishes.”’ 

‘Indeed, my dear, you misjudge him. 
You have only to yield one point in order to 
make him a slave to your wishes.”’ 

‘But that is yielding everything. Oh, 
aunt, how can you urge a girl toward a 
loveless marriage ?”’ 

‘‘Now, my dear, just listen patiently to 
me for a few moments,’’ began Mrs. Whately 
in a wheedling tone. ‘‘I am older than you 
are. I know young girls are apt to have 
romantic notions, but when they reach my 
age they find that it is ever best to act in 
view of good and sufficient reasons. Apart 
from the terrible emergency that is upon us, 
you know that we all have had our hearts set 
on this marriage almost ever since you were 
born, and we have made no secret of the fact. 
It would be a terrible disappointment to us 
if it should not take place. I fear that life 
has been too strict and narrow for you here, 
but you know that in my home you will 
dwell in an atmosphere of kindness and 
indulgence. I will give up to you whenever 
you are ready to take the reins after these 
sore troubles are over. But, Louise, you do 
not realize that we are in the midst of a terri- 
ble emergency. You ought not to remain 
here. Madison has arranged that we both 
go south to his cousin Sam’s.’' 

‘‘T don’t wish to go!”’ cried the girl, 
wringing her hands. 

‘‘Now, my dear, can’t you just believe 
that we, who are more experienced and 
know the danger, wish to do what is best 
for you and what you will soon see was 
best ?’’ 

‘‘No, I can not! Ican not! I just feel that 
Ican’t marry my cousin without perjuring 
myself.’’ 

‘‘Surely you don’t love any one else, 
Louise? ’’ 

‘‘ What chance have i had to love any one, 
except my old mammy? I don't know any- 
thing about the love which I feel should lead 
to marriage. I havejust been treated likea 
child, and then without any girlhood at all 
I’m to be married to one that I shrink from. 
I feel in my very soul that it’s all wrong 
and unjust.”’ 
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‘*But, my dear, you won't feel so after you 
are a wife and safe in yourown home. You 
will then feel that you have reached woman’s 
true place and sphere, without incurring the 
risks and misfortunes which befall so many. 
Your guardians might have shown moretact, 
perhaps, but they meant well, and they wish 
you well, and are seeking only your welfare. 
They feel in honor bound to do what is_ best 
for you, and not what, in your inexper- 
ience, you may wish at the moment. As for 
my son, a warmer-hearted fellow does not 
breathe. He loves you fondly. You can in- 
fluence him, you can control him as no 
other can, you have the strongest hold upon 
him.,”’ 

‘* Alas !’’ said the girl, divining the ulti- 
mate truth, ‘‘you love him blindly and 
wholly ; you would sacrifice me, yourself 
and everything to him, and because he has 
always had everything his own way, he 
would have me in spite of the whole protest 
of my being. No one truly cares for me; 
no oneunderstands me. Ihave been thrown 
back upon books and my own nature for 
such knowledge as I now so desperately 
need, and I feel that if I am false to my in- 
terests, to what I believe is right, my life is 
spoiled. I don’t wish to marry any ofte, and 
as to all these dangers you so vaguely 
threaten, I believe that if there is a good 
God, he will take care of me.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Whately, 
striving to hide the fact that she was baffled, 
‘‘we won’t talk any more about it to-night. 
You are excited and worried, and incapable 
of wise judgment. Rest and sleep are what 
you need now,”’ and she kissed the girl, who 
did not return the caress. 

‘* Wise judgment !’’ she muttered, bitterly, 
‘‘ what fine words they use! So you, too, are 
hopelessly against me. You would give me 
to your son just as you used to give him 
everything he cried for when a child. Well, 
then, I’ll appeal to the minister himself. I 
don’t believe he can marry me against my 
will. At any rate, I shall never give my 
consent, never ; and perhaps somebody may 
come intime. My people are teaching me to 
fear them even more than the Yankees.”’ 

( To be continued.) 





HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. 


By Max O’RELL 


HERE is no country about which for- 

eigners talk so much, or know so little, 
as France. With the exception of Mr. Ham- 
erton’s, I do not know of any foreigner’s 
writings on France that are worth the paper 
they are written on. This gentleman has 
not confined his attention to Paris, but by 
going into the country, living with the 
French people a thoroughly French life, 
and casting aside his Anglo-Saxon preju- 
dices (if he had any), he has succeeded in 
getting a real knowledge of the nation. 

That looking at Paris and calling it 
France is the great mistake which most of 
our would-be critics make. 

This was perhaps never more forcibly il- 
lustrated than on Sunday, the 2oth of last 
January, from the pulpit in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle. 

‘Show me the dress of a people, and I 
will tell you what their morals are,’’ ex- 
claimed the Rev. Dr. Talmage. As it was 


evident, from what had gone before, that the 
reverend doctor was going to speak of 
France, a vision of my country people rose 


to my mind’s eye. I thought of the indus- 
trious, orderly, virtuous, sober, thrifty mil- 
lions: the men in their always suitable 
clothing never aping that of the class above; 
the women in their simple costumes which, 
whether those of the Boulogne fishwives, 
the peasants of Normandy, Burgundy, Pi- 
cardy, Champagne, orthe South, are always 
models of neatness, simplicity and suit- 
ability, from the crown of the picturesque 
cap to the sole of the strong, sensible boot. 
I then remembered the trim little seam- 
stress, milliner, dressmaker, or shop-girl, in 
her natty dress, brightened up by a pretty 
bonnet on Sunday, but never decked with 
cheap imitations of what her employers 
There was a grand illustration of the 
point the reverend doctor wanted to make. 
Did he use it? Notatall. Passing over the 
great country and the people who should 
represent France, he goes to Paris, a cosmo- 
politan town, where the good and bad tastes 
of visitors, ay, and even their vices, are 
catered to, and calling its inhabitants she 


wear. 


French, he proceeds to censure them, and 
laments that their eccentricities in dress 
should be followed by the women of other 
countries. He passes over the fact that, in 
the best Parisian society, when a lady’s street 
dress calls forth the highest admiration, that 
admiration is invariably expressed by such 
words as ‘‘ How simple!’’ Was not this 
another opportunity the Doctor neglected of 
giving a hint to his countrywomen ? 

When, copied in vile stuffs and unartistic 
colors by clumsy fingers, the creations of 
Parisian milliners reappear all over the 
world, they.are often eccentric enough, | 
admit—another form of French as she is 
‘*traduced ’’—and it is no wonder that rev- 
erend doctors are found to frown on them ; 
they shock none more than the French 
themselves. 

After all, I suppose it is little wonder that 
outsiders should know so little of the French. 
French life is so, so exclusive ! The passing 
visitor to our shores gets no opportunity to 
judge of his hosts’ real character. As a na- 
tion we are not hospitable, I am sorry to 
say. A stranger will meet with politeness 
and attention as he travels through our 
country, everybody will help him, and if he 
appears in Paris armed with letters of intro- 
duction, he will be made welcome at social 
réunions, parties may be given in his honor 
perhaps ; but, go where he may throughout 
the country, he will not have a chance of 
penetrating into the inner family circle: the 
home life of the bulk of the people will 
remain a closed letter for him. 

On the other hand, modern literature is of 
little or no use in the case either, for most 
of our novelists do not describe everyday 
life—they describe the exception. A pict- 
ure of middle-class life—that is to say, the 
existence led by the largest part of the com- 
munity—is too peaceful, uneventful, hum- 
drum if you will, to attract the novel writer 
or to please the novel reader. Our mars 
debar him from drawing scenes from the 
birth and growth of the love that ends in 
matrimony, and the French novelist turns 
too often to the portrayal of illicit love 
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Because he does so is no reason for inferring 
that this kind of love is more common in 
Francethan elsewhere. A Balzac may charm 
with pictures of commonplace people and 
their doings; but to the ordinary novel- 
writing pen a moving tale of passion is 
a necessity. So, rare examples of unholy 
passion are seized upon as groundwork for 
much French fiction, and the foreigner reads 
and exclaims : 

‘* This is a picture of French life !’’ 

He runs away with the idea that he knows 
us; but he does not, and his criticisms on 
us, of which he is so lavish, are worthless. 

The best critics France has had have been 
Frenchmen. It is to them that we must 
turn for true portraits of the French. Some 
people may think that it is impossible for a 
man not to be partial in judging of his 
countrymen. But look at Thackeray’s case : 
Have John Bull's weaknesses and pecul- 
iarities ever been more faithfully portrayed 
than by the great English satirist? Did 
his being English blind him to their faults ? 
Could any one but an Englishman have 
written ‘‘ The Book of Snobs’’ ? Could any 
one but a Frenchman have written the 


prodigious adventures of ‘‘ Tartarin de Ta- 


rascon’’? Did it not even require a native 
of Tarascon to relate these wonderful /ava- 
sconnades ? Has the Scotch character ever 
been so truthfully depicted as: by Dean 
Ramsay, a true-born Scot? I might mul- 
tiply examples. Love for their country 
did not prevent Thackeray, Daudet, and 
Ramsay from being able to hit off to the 
life the foibles of their countrymen. Quite 
the contrary : for I maintain that the first 
requisite in a sound critic is sympathy with 
his subject. 

But to return to our foreign critics : 

I was not greatly surprised, on coming to 
America, to hear that home life hardly ex- 
isted in France. I had heard that before. 
And the overpowering reason advanced to 
prove this statement was that the French 
language had no equivalent for the English 
word home. I had heard that before, too. 

How glib is the criticism of the ignorant ! 
To feel the whole meaning of those sweet 
words chez soi, chez nous, one must know the 
language they form part of. They call up 
in French hearts all the tender feelings 
evoked by the word home in the Anglo- 
Saxon breast. How many English or Amer- 
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ican people have an inkling of their value? 
Do they care to know that, some hundred 
years back, the French used to say en chez 
(from the Latin zz casa, at home), then took 
to adding a pronoun, ez chez nous, and that, 
later on, the people, mistaking the word 
chez for a preposition, because it was always 
followed by a pronoun, suppressed the ev, so 
that now the French language has lost a 
noun for home, but has kept a word chez 
which, to this very day, has all its signifi- 
cance? What an idea of snugness, happi- 
ness, is conveyed by the little sentence Res- 
tons chez nous ce soir on the lips of a young 
couple, though their chez nous may but rep- 
resent a quarter of a’ house! What a de- 
lightful title ‘‘ Chez Nous’’ would be for a 
book containing sketches of the life of a 
happy married couple ! 

Home life unknown in France! Why, the 
mistake is one of the most glaring ever 
made. There is no more home-abiding 
creature on earth than the Frenchman. 
Not fond of home ! those people who emi- 
grate the least—who, when they do emi- 
grate, return to their beloved corner of the 
world as soon as they have enough to keep 
them. I say they are most home loving, 
taking the word in its narrow as well as its 
wide significance. The French home is so 
precious a possession that the outsider is 
often jealously excluded from it. It is a 
sanctum into which none but the nearest 
and the dearest are allowed to freely pene- 
trate. A Frenchman’s home is so dear to 
him that he rarely sighs for travel. Take 
even the world-famed giddy Parisian, fond 
of novelty and movement. How he loves 
his Paris! You may go and see the Alps, if 
you like; he is quite content with his Buttes- 
Chaumont. He is the most philosophical 
and easily amused man on earth. You may 
spend a week in seasickness on the Atlantic 
to get a sight of Niagara Falls. ‘‘It ain’t 
worth it,’’ he says, and he prefers the dear 
little cascade in the Bois de Boulogne, sur- 
rounded by the pleasant associations of his 
youth ; and though his home may be a little 
flat on the fifth floor of a Parisian house, it 
is just as dear to him as an ancestral man- 
sion is to an Englishman. 

The very narrowness of the French is the 
result of their contentment with home, for 
it must be admitted that they are narrow. 
They take very little interest in what is 
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going on outside their country. The French 
newspapers are almost purely devoted to 
French news. To be sure, the doings of 
_Prince von Bismarck have an exceptional 
interest for them, but three or four lines are 
as much as the papers will generally devote 
to the account of a ministerial crisis or the 
formation of a new cabinet in England. The 
result of a presidential election in America 
will be announced in a couple of lines, with 
no comments following. I guarantee, so 
great is their absorption in their own affairs, 
that if you asked the first hundred men you 
met in France the name of the President of 
the United States of America, not more than 
four or five would be able totell you. Again, 
take the instance of books. A volume bear- 
ing on its title-page, ‘‘ Translated from the 
English or the German,’’ is almost certain 
to be a dead failure. With the exception of 
Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, English 
literature is practically unknown outside 
literary circles. I need not say that my re- 
marks on France in this article refer to that 
great middle class of bourgeoisie, the bulk of 
the nation. 
Yes, the French are essentially home lov- 


ing. And their morality, so often impugned 
by ignorant critics, who find it easier to re- 
peat idle nonsense than to study for them- 
selves—their morality will bear favorable 
comparison with that of any English-speak- 
ing nation : of this I am convinced from the 


depths of my soul. Byt we are happy, and 
care not a jot what impression we make. You 
will never hear a Frenchman ask a for- 
eigner, ‘‘ Now what do you think of us?”’ 
We never trouble to show our best side to 
the foreigner. This is what misleads com- 
pletely so many outsiders. In France, the 
vice that there is is on the surface for every- 
one to see. It is all open to every looker- 
on ; there is nothing hidden. What there is, 
that you see: no slightest effort is made to 
hide defects. In comes the Englishman or 
the American, and forgetting the carefully 
hidden vice which exists—and with a venge- 
ance—in his own great towns, cries out 
upon the immorality of Paris. I will go so 
far as to say that in France there is not 
even so much vice as there appears to be. 
Let me explain myself. Far from attempt- 
ing to hide our faults, we, as a matter of 
fact, often make show of those we have not. 
The Frenchman is the braggart of vice. Like 
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the Anglomaniacs, represented by Mr. Rob- 
son in that charming comedy ‘‘ The Henriet- 
ta,’’ ‘‘ each fellow,’’ in France, ‘‘ wants every 
other fellow to believe that he is a devil of a 
fellow, but he isn’t.’”’ The small jokes that 
a Frenchman will go in for may be ridicu- 
lous in your eyes, and, worse than that, they 
may, and often do, earn him the reputation 
ofa reprobate. But you, dear reader, when 
you get a chance, look beneath that boasting 
exterior, look at the man in his family re- 
lations, follow him to his home —ah ! there 
comes the rub: his home is closed to you, 
and you can not easily know what a devoted 
husband, what a doting father, is this same 
man who is so fond of posing in public as a 
**jolly dog.’’ 

Reduced to literature for a means of know- 
ing something of the real French character, 
read, then, those French writers who portray 
the home life of the people (for, after all, we 
have some who do), not those who build up 
extravagant tales of passion, from the ma- 
terials every nation will afford to those who 
go in for sensational novels. Would you 
judge the English people by the works of 
‘‘QOuida’’ or Miss Rhoda Broughton ? 
Take rather the writers who, with only the 
uneventful lives of ordinary French people 
as material, have given to the world the 
most charming books. For delightful pict- 
ures of high life, go to M. Gustave Droz; 
read ‘‘ Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé,”’ ‘‘ Entre 
Nous,’’ ‘‘ Autour d’une Source.’’ The first- 
named book has run through 180 editions. 
Read Edmond About’s ‘‘Le Roman d’un Brave 
Homme.’’ Read Octave Feuillet, Cherbuliez, 
and if you would know what brave honest 
folk are our peasantry, turn to Erckmann- 
Chatrian. These arethe popular authors in 
France, those whose books everybody has 
read. My own conviction is that the objec- 
tionable books published in France are far 
more patronized by foreigners than by the 
French themselves, for I can never come 
across, among my French friends, a man 
who has read them. M. Zola’s books are 
read, I admit,. not, however, because they 
are objectionable, but because they are writ- 
ten by a transcendent artist. We read his 
too often repulsive details for the sake of the 
masterly genius displayed in the handling. 
Nobody, I imagine, reads Shakespeare or the 
Bible for the sake of many filthy passages. 
None the less every man of us regrets the 
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prostitution of such a genius as M. Zola’s 
to such an unworthy use. 

Again, take the case of M. Georges Ohnet. 
Why did his ‘‘ Maitre de Forge’’ run through 
more than 250 editions? 1 suppose because 
it hit the public taste in France. It is the 
most successful novel of the century, and it 
does not contain an objectionable line. 

I assert that, to those who will look at us 
without bias, we must appear in our true 
light the happiest and most home-loving 
people among modern nations. That pro- 
vincial life in France is narrow, I have ad- 
mitted, but what a very dove-cote is almost 
every little home! Ifthe time to be happy is 
now, and the way to be so is to make all those 
around us happy, then are we the most envi- 
able people on earth, for we put that theory 
into practice. In what other land will you 
find so many households whose members are 
of three or four generations? Parents and 
children cling together to the exclusion of 
all the world outside. Not a boy is brought 
up with a view to emigration. Thethought 
of the young birds leaving the nest is 
dreaded. I know girls who have refused 
splendid offers of marriage and preferred 
humbler ones, because the latter gave them 
a chance of living near papa and mamma, 
and parents who have put themselves to any 
amount of inconvenience to make room for 
daughters-in-law rather than part with their 
The Grévys, the Hugos, the De Les- 
seps, these are only examples of the great 
bent of the hearts of a French family to beat 
asone. A French father would think you 
mad if you told him that you left your 
family at seven in the morning to return to 
them at seven or eight in the evening, as so 
many Americans do ; and that on Sunday, 
your only day at home, you were too ex- 
hausted to enjoy your children’s prattle or 
to take a walk with your wife. The little 
French provincial tradesman, who locks his 
, Shop door while he spends a joyful hour at 
dinner with his family, has come nearer 
solving the problem of happiness than the 
Anglo-Saxon jockey in the race for ducats. 
The Frenchman’s wife and children are his 
adoration ; the former is his friend and con- 
fidante, who thoroughly enters into his aims 
and aspirations, and knows to a franc the 
amount of his account in bank ; the latter 
are rays of sunshine which brighten his 


sons. 
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daily life more than any gold could ever do. 
Rich in the love and camaraderie of his dear 
ones, and in the things which he knows how 
to do without, he clings to his home and 
country, and gets the full enjoyment out of 
the blessings that Heaven sends him; but 
has no desire to grasp more than his share, 
and sighs not after colonies or conquests. 

Oh, that his critics would look more at 
his qualities which are great, and less at his 
defects which are infinitesimal compared 
with them, and which, for the most part, are 
but the exaggeration of them. What is his 
narrowness but the outgrowth of his love of 
home. What is his overdone interest in 
women but the outgrowth of his warmth of 
heart. Look at his foremost place in the 
ranks of art, science, and literature ; look at 
his magnanimity in conquest, bravery in 
danger, pluck in adversity; look at the 
world’s work done by him. He is prouder 
of his Pasteur than of the great Napoleon, 
not because he has saved the silkworm in- 
dustry of France and Italy from destruction, 
and taught the French wine-makers to 
quickly mature their wine; not because he 
has effected an enormous improvement and 
economy in the manufacture of beer, and has 
rescued the cattle of Europe from the pecul- 
iarly fatal disease of anthrax ; not because 
he has conquered that horrible monster, 
Rabies ; but because the great savant has 
shown his perfect disinterestedness by offer- 
ing his services as a free gift to his native 
country, and, indeed, to all mankind. 

No home life in France! no home life in 
those families where the mothers are god- 
desses of economy and order, and the fathers 
idolizing children! Not home loving ! that 
Frenchman whose aim in life is to give a 
good education to his sons, and a good dof 
to his daughters ; to see them happily mar- 
ried, and keep them near him after their 
marriage; to bring up his grandchildren, 
guide their first tottering steps, indulge 
them, make companions of them, launch 
them in life, and see them all assembled 
around his death-bed ! 

I have lived many years in England, I 
have traveled a great deal in Europe, and a 
little in America. The day on which I meet 
a more home-loving couple than my country- 
man Jacques Bonhomme and his dear wife— 
then, dear reader, I will let you know. 
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By MAy RILEY SMITH. 


LIKE some rare structure seen but in our dreams, 
And builded of aerial warp and woof, 

Milan’s Cathedral to my vision seems, 
With its fair towers and transcendent roof. 


I see it now as on that perfect day 

When last I climbed to where its glistening spires 
Like a great field of sculptured lilies lay, 

Fadeless and bright beneath the noonday fires. 


Through the rich fret-work the Italian sky 
Thrusts its fine color, like an azure, flower ; 

And in the silent night the stars on high 
Hang their soft lamps within each slender tower. 


And niched away within this airy loft, 
Where the bell’s clamor wounds the quiet air, 
And the world’s noises grow subdued and soft, 
When they have climbed to the white chambers there ; 


Within an arch, enriched with chiseled lace, 
Is a pure image by Canova wrought, 
Where none may mount its snowy lines to trace, 
Or read the graceful language of his thought. 
. 


Within its urn this shapely lily stands, 
Its beauty hidden, its rare graces furled ; 
Like a sealed vase of perfume, which our hands 
Would break upon the longing of the world ! 


Yet I am sure that God some pleasure takes 

When human work is perfect through and through ; 
For often the most lovely things he makes 

Are hid in darksome corners, out of view. 


Nor does he send his wood-thrush where its song 
Will win the loud applauses of the street ; 

Its echoes float the lonely woods along, 
And mingle with pine odors moist and sweet. 


It makes the dear old world seem doubly fair 
To know that many a forest seam and hem 

Is fringed with ferns and sweetest blossoms, where 
No foot intrudes, nor fingers gather them. 


Like one white petal of a perfect fiower, 
Though folded in where never eye may see, 
‘ Canova’s statue stands within its tower, 
And makes its niche a snowy harmony. 


O life, my life! that cravest larger place, 
Prating of rusted gifts, of pinioned feet : 

Peace! Thou wilt need thine own and borrowed grace 
If thou would’st make one narrow niche complete ! 





SCIENCE AND THE POETS. 


By JOHN Bu 


T’ is interesting to note to what extent the 

leading literary men of our country and 
time have been influenced by science, or have 
availed themselves of its results. A great 
many of them not at all, it would seem. 
Among our own writers Bryant, Irving, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, show little 
or no trace of the influence of science. The 
later English poets, Arnold, Swinburne, Ros- 
setti, do not appear to have profited by sci- 
ence. There is no science in Rossetti, unless 
it be a kind of dark, forbidden science, or 
science in league with sorcery. Rossetti’s 
muse seems to have been drugged with an 
opiate that worked inversely and made it mor- 
bidly wakeful instead of somnolent. The 
air of his ‘‘ House of Life’’ is close, and 
smells not merely of midnight oil, but of 
things much more noxious and suspicious. 

Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor, seem to 
have owed little or nothing directly to sci- 
ence ; Coleridge and Wordsworth probably 
more, though with them the debt was incon- 
siderable. Wordsworth’s great ode shows no 
trace of scientific knowledge. Yet Words- 
worth was certainly an interested observer of 
the scientific progress of his age, and was 
the first to indicate the conditions under 
which the poet could avail himself of the re- 
sults of physical science. ‘‘ The Poet,’’ he 
says, ‘‘writes under one restriction only, 
namely, that of the necessity of giving im- 
mediate pleasure to a human Being possessed 
of that information which may be expected 
from him, not as a lawyer, a physician, a 
mariner, an astronomer, or a natural philoso- 
pher, but asa Man.’’ ‘‘ The knowledge both 
of the Poet and the Man of Science,” he 
again says, ‘‘ is pleasure ; but the knowledge 
of the one cleaves to us as a_ necessary part 
of our existence, our natural and unalienable 
inheritance ; the other as a personal and 
individual acquisition, slow to come to us, 
and by no habitual and direct sympathy con- 
necting us with our fellow beings.’’ In 
reaching his conclusion, he finally says: 

The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, 
the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be as 
proper objects of the Poet’s art as any upon 
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which it can be employed, if the time should 
ever come when these things shall be famil- 
iar to us, and the relations under which they 
are contemplated by the followers of these 
respective sciences shall be manifestly and 
palpably material to us as enjoying and suf- 
fering beings. Ifthe time should ever come 
when what is now called Science, thus fa- 
miliarized to men, shall be ready to put on, 
as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the Poet 
will lend this divine spirit to aid the trans- 
figuration, and will welcome the Being thus 
produced as a dear and genuine inmate of 
the household of man.’’ ‘To clothe science 
with flesh and blood, to breathe into it the 
breath of life, is a creative work which only 
the Poet can do. Several of the younger 
poets, both in this country and in England, 
have made essays in this direction, but 
with indifferent success. It is still science 
when they have done with it, and not poetry. 
The transfiguration of which Wordsworth 
speaks is not perfect. The inorganic has not 
clearly become the organic. Charles DeKay 
has some good touches, but still the rock is 
too near the surface. The poetic covering of 
vegetable mold is too scanty. More suc- 
cessful, but still rather too literal, are sev- 
eral passages in Mr. Nichols’ ‘‘ Monte Rosa,”’ 
A passage beginning on page 9, 
‘Of what was doing on earth 
Ere man had come to see,”’ 

is good science and pretty good poetry. 
‘* And that unlettered time slipped on, 

Saw tropic climes invade the polar rings, 

The polar cold lay waste the tropic marge ; 

Saw monster beasts emerge in ooze and air, 

And run their race and stow their bones in clay ; 

Saw the bright gold bedew the elder rocks 

And all the gems grow crystal in their caves ; 

Saw plant wax quick, and stir to moving worm, 

And worm move upward, reaching toward the brute; 

Saw brute by habit fit himself with brain 

And startle earth with wondrous progeny ; 

Saw all of these, and still saw no true man, 

For man was not, or still so rarely was, 

That as a little child his thoughts were weak, 

Weak and forgetful and of nothing worth, 

And Nature stormed along her changeful ways 

Unheeded, undescribed, the while man slept 

Infolded in his germ, or with fierce brutes, 

Himself but brutal, waged a pigmy war, 

Unclad as they, and with them housed in caves, 

Nor knew that sea retired or mountain rose.”’ 
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Whether the science in this and similar 
passages, with which Mr. Nichols’ epic 
abounds, has met with a change of heart 
and become pure poetry, may be questioned. 
There is a more complete absorption of sci- 
ence and the emotional reproduction of it in 
Whitman, as there is also in Tennyson. 
‘‘In Memoriam ”’ is full of science winged 
with passion. 

Tennyson owes a larger debt to physical 
science than any other current English poet, 
Browning the largest debt to legerdemain 
or the science of jugglery. Occasionally 
Tennyson puts wings to a fact of science 
very successfully, as in his ‘‘The Dragon 
<a 

“* To-day I saw the dragon fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 
An inner impulse rent the veil 


Of his old husk ; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


‘* He dried his wings ; like gauze they grew ; 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 

Keats’ touches are often accurate enough 
for science, and free and pictorial enough for 
poetry. 

‘* Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight 

With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bind them all about with tiny rings.” 
Or this by a ‘‘streamlet’s rushy banks’’: 
““ Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, 
Staying their wavy bodies 'gainst the streams, 
To taste the luxury of sunny beams 
Temper’d with coolness, how they ever wrestle 
With their own sweet delight. and ever nestle 
Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand !”’ 

Only a naturalist can fully appreciate 
Keats’ owl—‘‘ the downy owl,”’ as the quills 
and feathers of this bird are literally tipped 
with down, making it soft to the hand and 
silent in its flight. 

On the other hand, it takes a poet to fully 
appreciate Linnzeus’ marriage of the planets 
and his naming of the calyx the ¢Aa/amus, 
or bridal chamber; and the corolla, the 
tapestry of it. 

The two eminent poets of our own lan- 
guage whose attitude toward science is the 
most welcome and receptive are undoubtedly 
Emerson and Whitman, the former especial- 
ly. No other imaginative writer seems to 
have been so stimulated and aroused by the 
astounding discoveries of physics. 
was something in the boldness of science, 
in its surprises, its paradoxes, its affinities, 


There - 
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its attractions and repulsions, its circles, its 
compensations, its positive and negative, its 
each in all, its all in each, its subtle ethics, 
its modulations, its perpetuity and conser- 
vation of forces, its spires and invisible 
germs in the air, its electricity, its mysteries, 
its metamorphoses, its perception of the 
unity, the oneness of nature,etc.,—there was 
something in all these things that was pecul- 
iarly impressive to Emerson. They were in 
the direction of his own thinking ; they were 
like his own startling affirmations. He was 
constantly seeking and searching out the 
same things in the realm of ideas and of 
morals. In his laboratory you shall witness 
wonderful combinations, surprising affin- 
ities, unexpected relations of opposites, 
threads and ties unthought of. 

Emerson went through the cabinet of the 
scientist as one goes through a book-stall to 
find an odd volume to complete a set; or 
through a collection of pictures, looking for 
a companion piece. He took what suited 
him, what he had use for at home. He was 
a provident bee exploring all fields for honey, 
and he could distill the nectar from the most 
unlikely sources. Science, for its own sake, 
he perhaps cared little for, and on one occa- 
sion refers rather disdainfully to ‘‘ this fosf- 
mortem science.’’ Astrology, he says, inter- 
ests us more, ‘‘ for it tied man to the system. 
Instead of an isolated beggar, the farthest 
star felt him, and he felt the star.’’ ‘‘ The 
human heart concerns us more than the 
peering into microscopes, and is larger than 
can be measured by the pompous figures of 
the astronomer.’’ But where he could turn 
science over and read a moral on the other 
side, then he valued it—then the bud became 
a leaf on a flower instead of a thorn. 

While in London in 1848 he heard Fara 
day lecture in the Royal Institute on da, or 
cross magnetism, and Emerson instantly 
caught at the idea as applicable in meta- 
physics. ‘‘ Dia-magnetism,”’ he says, ‘‘is a 
law of mind to the full extent of Faraday’s 
idea; namely, that every mind has a new 
compass, a new north, a new direction of its 
own, differing in genius and aim from every 
other mind.”’ In chemistry, in botany, in 
physiology, in geology, in mechanics, he 
found keys to unlock his enigmas. No 
matter from what source the hint came, he 
was quick to take it. Thestress and urge of 
expression with him was very great, and he 
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would fuse and recast the most stubborn 
material. There is hardly a fundamental 
principle of science that he has not turned to 
ideal uses. ‘‘ Thelaw of nature is alternation 
for evermore. Each electrical state super- 
induces the opposite.’’ ‘‘The systole and 
diastole of the heart are not without their 
analogy in the ebb and flow of love,’’ and 
soon. In ‘‘spiritual laws’’ he gives a 
happy turn to the law of gravitation : 

‘*Let us draw a lesson from nature, which 
always works by short ways. When the 
fruit is ripe it falls. When the fruit is dis- 
patched, the leaf falls. The circuit of the 
waters is mere falling. The walking of man 
and all animals is a falling forward. Allour 
manual labor and works of strength, as pry- 
ing, splitting, digging, rowing, and so forth, 
are done by dint of continual falling, and 
the globe, earth, moon, comet, sun, star, 
fall for ever and ever.’’ 

He is an evolutionist, not upon actual 
proof like Darwin, but upon poetic insight. 
‘*Man,’’ he says, ‘‘carries the world in his 
head, the whole astronomy and chemistry 
suspendedina thought. Becausethe history 
of nature is charactered in his brain, there- 
fore is he the prophet and discoverer of her 
secrets. Every known fact in natural sci- 
ence was divined by the presentiment of 
somebody before it was actually verified.’ 
Thus that stupendous result of modern ex- 
perimental science, that heat is only a mode 
of motion, was long before (in 1844) a fact 
in Emerson’s idealism. ‘A little heat, that 
is a little motion, is all that differences the 
bald, dazzling white and deadly poles of the 
earth from the prolific tropical climates. 
All changes pass without violence, by reason 
of the two cardinal conditions of boundless 
space and boundless time. Geology has 
initiated us into the secularity of nature, 
and taught us to disuse our dame-school 
measure and exchange our Mosaic and Ptole- 
maic schemes for her large style. We knew 
nothing rightly for want of perspective. 
Now we learn what patient periods must 
round themselves before the rock is formed, 
then before the rock is broken, and the first 
lichen race has disintegrated the thinnest 
external plate into soil, and opened the door 
for the remote flora, fauna, ceres and pomo- 
nas to come in. How far off yet is the 
trilobite ! how far the quadruped ! how in- 
conceivably remote is man! All duly arrive, 
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and then race after race of men. It isalong 
way from granite to the oyster ; farther yet 
to Plato and the preaching of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Yet all must come as 
surely as the atom has two sides.”’ 

Indeed most of Emerson’s writings, in- 
cluding his poems, seem curiously to imply 
science, as if he had all these bold deductions 
and discoveries under his feet, and was 
determined to match them in the ideal. He 
has taken courage from her revelations. He 
would show another side to nature equally 
wonderful. Such men as Tyndall confess 
their obligation to him. His optics, his 
electricity, his spectrum analysis, his chem- 
ical affinity, his perpetual forces, his dynam- 
ics, his litmus tests, his germs in the air, 
etc., are more wonderful than theirs. How 
much he makes of circles, of polarity, of 
attraction and repulsion, of natural selection, 
of 


“the famous might that lurks 
In reaction and recoil, 
Makes flame to freeze, and ice to boil." 


He is the astronomer and philosopher of 
the moral sentiment. He is full of the sur- 
prises and paradoxes, the subtle relations 
and affinities, the great in the little, the far 
in the near, the sublime in the mean, that 
science has disclosed in the world about us. 
He would find a more powerful fulminant 
than has yet been discovered. He likes to 
see two harmless elements come together 
with a concussion that will shake the roof. 
It is not so much for material that Emerson 
is indebted to science, as for courage, ex- 
ample, inspiration. 

When he used scientific material he fertii- 
ized it with his own spirit. This the true 
poet will always do when he goes to this 
field. Hard pan will not grow corn; me- 
teoric dust will not nourish melons. The 
poet adds something to the hard facts of 
science that is like vegetable mold to the 
soil, like the contributions of animal and 
vegetable life, and of the rains, the dews, 
the snows. 

Carlyle’s debt to science is much less 
obvious than that of Emerson. He was 
not the intellectual miser, the gleaner and 
hoarder of ideas for their own sake, that 
Emerson was, but the prophet and spokes- 
man of personal qualities, the creator and 
celebrator of heroes. So far as_ science 
ignored or belittled man, or the ethical qual- 
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ity in man, and rests with a mere mechan- 
ical conception of the universe, he was its 
enemy. Individuality alone interested him. 
Not thedescent of the species, but the ascent 
of personal attributes, was the problem that 
attracted him. He was unfriendly to the 
doctrine of physical evolution, yet his con- 
ception of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest as applied to history, is 
as radical as Darwin’s. He had studied 
astronomy to some purpose. The fragment 
left among his papers called ‘‘ Spiritual 
Optics,’’ and published by Froude in his life 
of him, shows what a profound interpreta- 
tion and application he had given to the 
cardinal astronomical facts. His sense of 
the reign of law, his commanding perception 
of the justice and rectitude inherent in 
things, of the reality of the ideal, of the sub- 
ordination of the lesser to the greater, the 
tyranny of mass, power, etc., have evidently 
all been deepened and intensified by his 
absorption of the main principles of this 
department of physical science. What dis- 
turbed him especially was any appearance 
of chaos, anarchy, insubordination; he 


wanted to see men governed and duly obe- 
dient to the stronger force, as if the orbs of 


heaven were his standard. He seemed 
always to see man and human life in their 
sidereal relations, against a background of 
immensity, depth beyond depth, terror be- 
yond terror, splendor above splendor, sur- 
rounding them. Indeed, without the light 
thrown upon the universe by the revelations 
of astronomy, Carlyle would probably never 
have broken from the Calvinistic creed of 
his fathers. By a kind of sure instinct he 
spurned all that phase of science which re- 
sults in such an interpretation of the uni- 
verse as is embodied in the works of Spencer 
—works which, whatever their value, are so 
utterly barren to the literary and artistic 
mind. 

The inquisitions of science, the vivisections, 
the violent, tortuous, disrupting processes 
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are not always profitable. Wherein nature 
answers the easiest, cheerfulest, directest, 
we find our deepest interest ; where science 
just anticipates the natural sense, as it 
were, or shows itself a little quicker witted 
than our slow faculties, as in the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. The real 
wonder is that mankind should not always 
have known and believed it, because circu- 
lation is the law of nature. Everything 
circulates, or finally comes back to its start- 
ing point. Stagnation is death. The spher- 
icity of the earth, too—how could we ever be- 
lieve anything else? Does not the whole 
system of things center into balls; every 
form in nature strive to be spherical? The 
sphere is the infinity of form, that in which 
all specific form is merged and lost, or into 
which it escapes or gets transformed. The 
doctrine of the correlation and conservation 
of forces is pointed to by the laws of the 
mind. The poets have always said it, and 
all men have felt it: why await scientific 
proof? The spectroscope has revealed the 
universality of chemistry, that the farther- 
most star, as compared with our earth, is 
bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. This 
is a poetic truth as well as a scientific, and is 
valuable to all men, because the germ of it 
always lay in their minds. It is a comfort 
to know fora certainty that these elements 
are cosmic; that matter is the same, and 
spirit, or law, the same everywhere, and that 
if we were to visit the remotest worlds, we 
would not find the men rooted to the ground 
and the trees walking about, but life on the 
same terms as here. The main facts of nat- 
ural history also lie in the main direction 
of our natural faculties, and are proper and 
welcome to all men. So much of botany, so 
much of biology, so much of geology, of 
chemistry, of natural philosophy, as lies 
within the sphere of legitimate observation, 
or within the A/axe of man’s natural knowl- 
edge, is capable of being absorbed by litera- 
ture, and heightened to new significance. 





AMONG THE CIRCASSIAN MOUNTAINEERS. 


By Davip KER. 


vo RS ago, on the evening of the pres- 

ent Czar’s wedding day, I was sitting 
with a number of Russian officers at a win- 
dow in one of the streets leading up to the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, and watch- 
ing the magnificent pageant of armed men 
that defiled below me in the full splendor 
of an illumination such as the city of 
Peter the Great had not seen for many a 
day. 

It was indeed a stirring sight. The broad 
blaze of light was flashed back suddenly by 
a seemingly endless line of sloped bayonets, 
as the picked grenadiers of the Household 
Brigade—giants in bulk and stature—came 
tram ping past in all the pride of their smart 
olive-green jackets, little dreaming of the 
doom that awaited so many of them only a 
few years later on the burning plains of 
Bulgaria, or the frozen hillsides of the Bal- 
kan. Next followed, erect on their splendid 


horses, the Cossacks of the Imperial Guard, 


in their dark-blue uniform trimmed with 
silver lace, which I had seen the Czar him- 
self wearing that morning in compliment to 
them. Then came by, like towers of steel, 
the stalwart Cuirassiers of the Guard, whose 
shining breastplates, gleaming sabers, and 
polished helmets surmounted by the golden 
eagle of Russia, made such a gallant show 
as to draw many a lusty shout of admiration 
from the black masses of spectators that 
lined the sidewalks. 

But now a strange rattling and clinking, 
like the sound of a mighty engine, mingled 
with the trampling of horse-hoofs as there 
filed past along the street the horsemen of 
the Czar’s Circassian Life-Guard, a thousand 
strong, recruited from the very men who had 
been his most formidable enemies not many 
years before. The Russian Government had 
wisely allowed them to retain their national 
dress, and we seemed to be carried back in 
one moment to the stormy days of the Mid- 
dle Ages by the sight of their gay scarlet 
tunics, their antique helmets, their chain- 
mail hoods rattling with every movement 
of steed and rider, their quaint, barbaric 
horse-trappings, and their dark, handsome, 


brigand-like faces, which Salvator Rosa 
himself would have loved to paint. 

Just at that moment I noticed at a window 
exactly opposite our own another group of 
Russian officers, among whom sat an old 
man, whose appearance at once riveted my 
attention. It needed but a single glance at 
his face to tell me, even without the evi- 
dence of his Eastern dress and the long 
beard (now as white as the ample turban 
that shaded his noble features) that flowed 
down over his broad chest, that I was look- 
ing upon one of the most famous men of his 
time, and the greatest leader whom the Cir- 
cassian race has ever produced. It was 
Schamyl of Daghestan, the hero of the 
great Circassian war, soldier, statesman, 
prophet, king, who was to the wild moun- 
taineers of the Caucasus all that Mohammed 
had been to the fierce spearmen of Arabia, 
and who, after defying the whole might of 
Russia for twenty years, yielded at last only 
when further resistance had become impos- 
sible. 

As the gorgeous pageant swept by, he 
never relaxed for a moment the stern calm- 
ness of his marble features, seeming as little 
impressed by these armed thousands as if 
they had been so many summer flies. But 
when the red jackets and mail hoods of his 
Circassian countrymen were seen approach- 
ing, the old lion’s eyes flashed, his cheeks 
glowed, his whole face was suddenly and 
terribly transfigured ; and, leaning over the 
balcony, he cried in a voice still as deep and 
strong as when it out-thundered the din of 
battle among his native mountains : 

“The blessing of Allah (God) be upon 
you, my children !’’ 

At the sound of that voice the mountain 
warriors looked up with a start, and, recog- 
nizing the face of him whom they had been 
wont to obey and to reverence as the apostle 
of God himself, they answered his greeting 
with a shout that made the air tremble. 

‘* It’s lucky we’ve got that old fellow safe 
in our hands,’’ said my right-hand neigh- 
bor, General D-—, with a meaning shake 
of his gray head. ‘‘If he were ever to get 
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back to the Caucasus, the mere sight of him 
would be enough to kindle the whole war 
over again.”’ 

Such was my first introduction to the his- 
torical Circassian ; but both here and in the 
great cities of Turkey I saw him not at his 
best, but at his worst. The terrible ‘‘ Tcher- 
kess’’—a born guerrilla to his very finger- 
tips—appears to little advantage either as 
the petted ‘“‘lion’’ of Russian drawing- 
rooms, or as the indolent, over-fed lounger 
at some palace-gate in Constantinople. In 
order to see him as he really is, you must 
meet him in the savage solitudes of his 
native mountains, amid frowning crags and 
roaring torrents, where a narrow, slippery 
path, cut in the very face of a cliff several 
hundred feet in height, gives you just the 
space enough to pick your way along the 
dizzy brink of a black and fathomless abyss, 
in the gloomy depths of which lie moldering 
the unburied bones of thousands of Russian 
soldiers, slain in the great war that raged al- 
most without intermission from 1801 to 1859. 

One can fancy what the traversing of such 
a region must have been in those stern days 
when the resistance of man was added to 
that of nature, and when (as some of Nicho- 


las’ old soldiers will still tell you with a 
‘grim smile on their iron faces) ‘‘ there was a 
fire-flash from behind every rock, and men 
were falling all round you like leaves in 


autumn.’’ In the terrific gorges of Northern 
Daghestan, where one hundred thousand 
men perished in one campaign, Schamyl 
had good cause for his famous boast that 
‘* Allah had given the rocks to his children 
to save them from the unbeliever.’’ To 
those who question the Russian soldier's 
fighting power there is one sufficient an- 
swer: ‘‘ He conquered the Caucasus.”’ 
Were War to embody itself in a human 
shape, it could find no fitter incarnation 
than the fierce, tiger-like beauty of the Cir- 
cassian in his battle array, with his shining 
helmet and ringing mail, his saber clanking 
at his side, and his long mountain rifle on 
his shoulder. But even in his more peace- 
ful dress of embroidered white tunic and 
sheepskin cap, loose black velvet trousers, 
and sash of crimson silk, there is something 
barbaric and warlike about his whole ap- 
pearance which harmonizes only too well 
with the flash of his eagle eye and the stern 
compression of his mustached lips. You 


can see at a glance that war, and peril, and 
bloodshed are this man’s natural element, 
and that, when tamed and civilized, he wil] 
lose not only all. his native picturesqueness, 
but even the very mainspring of his exist- 
ence. 

Had the elder Dumas wished to mingle 
a slight alloy of truth with the splendid 
series of lies that fill every page of his 
famous description of the Caucasus, that 
great master of picturesque falsehood might 
well have envied the chance which accident 
threw in my way while crossing the Daghes- 
tan Mountains in 1873, on my road eastward 
into Central Asia. In my haste to join the 
Russian army on its march across the des- 
ert to Khiva, I crossed the whole breadth of 
the great Caucasian range in two days and 
nights, passing through a succession of land 
scapes to which the grandest scenery of the 
Alps would have been as nothing. I remem- 
ber that when we were in Northern India, a 
British sergeant, surveying, with prim satis- 
faction, the giant peaks of the Himalayas as 
they burst upon him in the glory of the sun- 
rise, in one mighty wall of glittering snow 
as far as the eye could reach, nodded his 
head approvingly, and remarked, ‘‘ Nea/, 
sir, neat—decidedly neat!’’ But even / 
might have been stirred to something like 
enthusiasm by the panorama of the Central 
Caucasus. First come smooth green slopes 
crested with waving woods and dappled with 
flocks of black, wild-looking goats ; then 
bolder and bleaker ridges, rising ever higher, 
and steeper, and darker, with here and there 
the roofless and windowless shell of somre 
ancient Georgian castle hanging shadow 
like upon the very brink of a black, frown- 
ing precipice ; then, toward nightfall, 
great amphitheater of green plain, bulwarked 
by purple mountains, through the steep 
narrow glens and gorges of which the slant- 
ing sunlight of evening streams in a flood of 
golden glory. 

Higher we climbed, through the dee} 
ing darkness of night, till all trace of vege- 
tation gradually melted away, and the path 
began to wind among heaped masses 
black, broken rock, and boundless fields of 
eternal snow, which looked doubly spectral 
beneath the cold splendor of the moonlight 
And so we crept upward hour after hour, till 
at length, just as day began to dawn, I found 


myself on the brow of the central ridge, with 


+ 
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adim, unending chaos of gloomy gorges and 
savage precipices outspread far below me, 
while high overhead the grand white dome 
of Mount Kazbek, glittering like frosted sil- 
ver in the first gleam of sunrise, lifted itself 
heavenward in silent, eternal prayer. 

The descent on the other side is even more 
striking. Even the awful chasm of the Via 
Mala hardly matches the terrific ‘‘ Dariel 
Pass,”’ through the gloomy depths of which 
a swollen torrent foams and roars between 
two tremendous precipices hundreds of feet 
in height ; and as you creep along the thread- 
like path cut in the face of the right-hand 
cliff, you see above you the sky, like a little 
ribbon of bright blue, between the frowning 
rocks,overhead, and below you the seething 
foam shimmering, ghost-like, amid a great 
gulf of blackness. And then, beyond the 
mountains, I scurried for hours together over 
the vast green silent steppe, at first all 
ablaze with hot, cloudless sunshine, then 
blurred into night, and then quickened by 
the rising moon into a ghostly resurrection. 
All night I rattled at full speed through a 
phantasmagoria of broken roads and pebbly 
streams, horses harnessed and unharnessed, 
bearded faces starting out in fitful lantern- 
light, and lonely wastes of dark prairie, 
voiceless and lifeless as the grave. Then 
came round once more the same loneliness, 
the same heat and glare, the same dust, the 
same unending level, all through the long, 
burning, monotonous day. But at nightfall 
I plunged among the mountains once more, 
and toiled through them all night long, up 
and down rocky slopes, over crunching 
gravel-beds, through plashing fords and 
black, tomb-like gorges—seeming (as in a 
nightmare) to be always rushing along at 
full speed, without ever getting one whit 
nearer to the goal. 

Just at the darkest and dreariest hour of 
a night that seemed to have no end, a fierce 
red glare from the hollow that we were skirt- 
ing threw into grim and startling relief a 
group of figures which, seen by the fitful 
glow of the firelight, made a picture worthy 
of a master artist. Tall, sinewy, black 
haired, fierce-eyed, clad in the picturesque 
mountain dress, and betraying a panther- 
like suppleness and grace in every move- 
ment, they were a perfect type of those 
wild hill-men, half shepherd and half robber, 
who still haunt the uplands of Daghestan. 
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The aspect of the party, when we halted and 
joined it, was anything but reassuring, for 
every man of them, except the very young* 
est, bore the scars of Schamyl’s battles, and 
evidently dated back to the ‘‘good old 
times’’ when every Circassian’s duty to his 
neighbor was to rob him of all that he had, 
and then to cut his head off if he objected. 
But these hospitable savages gave us a plen- 
tiful share of their sour black bread and half- 
raw mutton, while the tall, handsome young 
fellow who sat on my left struck up a native 
song, thoroughly characteristic both in its 
warlike fire and in its truly oriental ungal- 


lantry : 
I. 


“ Meidens throng our hills, I wot, 
Starry night is in their eyes ; 
Life with ‘hem—an envied lot! 
But our freedom more we prize. 
CHORUS. 
“Wed not, wed thee not, my son—well my counsel heed 
Here is gold for thee, my son ; buy thyself a steed. 
Il. 
** He who takes himself a wife, 
Ill hath chosen, wretch forlorn ! 
Never rides he to the strife— 
Why? Because his spouse would mourn. 
Wed not, etc. 
Ill. 


“ He betrays not—thy good steed ! 
Flood nor fire with him we fear; 
Like the desert blast, his speed 
Makes the farthest distance near. 
Wed not, etc.” 


With the wild chant still ringing in our 
ears we remount and dash away into the 
darkness once more; but it seems to me 
(though perhaps it is only fancy) that the 
keen eyes of some of the elder men follow 
our retiring figures with a kind of wistful 
regret, as much as to say, ‘‘ Here are two 
Christians all alone among us, and we may 
not even rob or murder them! By the beard 
of the Prophet, this is a nice world for an 
honest robber to live in !”’ 

It would appear, however, that this ‘‘ local 
industry’’ (the only one that the Caucasus 
seems to possess) is not wholly extinct even 
now. When Mrs. Kerand I traveled through 
the Southern Caucasus in 1884, to visit the 
petroleum springs of Baku on the Caspian 
Sea, stray voyagers were being ‘‘ picked up ’”’ 
every now and then in the remoter parts 
of the great mountain range, while a very 
daring act of brigandage was. perpetrated 
just on the line of our eastward route only a 
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few days before we passed. Many other 
illustrations of the national creed that 
‘* Heaven helps those who help themselves,” 
were given to us by the wife of a Russian 
official who was our traveling companion 
during the greater part of the journey. It 
was certainly more romantic than reassur- 
ing to hear this delicate, slender, lady-like 
young woman (scarcely past her girlhood 
even then) relate with the most matter-of- 
fact coolness how her brother had been 
pounced upon by robbers close to the railway 
works that he was superintending, and had 
owed his life solely to his own courage and 
the speed of his Tartar horse; how her 
father’s house had been twice attacked when 
she was a child; and how, when left with 
two or three servants in a lonely cottage 
among the hills, she was awakened at mid- 
night by a clamor of hoarse voices, to find 
her hair grasped by the bloody hand of 
a gigantic brigand, who, brandishing his 
dripping sword before her eyes, menaced her 
with instant death if she uttered a sound ; 
while a Georgian servant, cut down by the 
merciless saber, fell writhing at her feet, 
splashing her night-dress with his blood. 

Such little excitements as these were quite 
every-day matters in the ‘‘ good old times ”’ 
when Schamy] wasstill reigning in Akhulgo, 
before Prince Bariatinski’s iron hand had 
‘* pacificated ’’ the Caucasus once forall. In 
those days no man who lived within fifty 
miles of the Daghestan Mountains could 
ever lie down to rest with any certainty that 
he might not awake to find himself (as Mrs. 
Malaprop would have said) ‘‘lying in his 
throat with his ded cut.’’ But, with all their 
skill and cunning, these mountain vultures 
often met their match. Even now you may 
at times encounter, in a lonely outpost far 
away among the eastern hills, some white- 
haired Cossack veteran whose wrinkled face 
bears the scars of many a Circassian saber, 
and who, if you question him about his 
campaigns, will relate to you, with a savage 
enjoyment beyond the power of words to 
convey, a story which, old as it is, can never 
be told too often. 

The sun is just rising on a glorious sum- 
mer morning in the Eastern Caucasus, and 
in its growing light the dewdrops on the 
fresh grass sparkle like diamonds, while the 
far-off mountain-peaks flush from gray into 
purple and from purple into crimson, and 
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then kindle to living fire as hilltop after 
hilltop catches the broadening splendor, till 
all above and below is one blaze of glory. 
Over earth and sky broods a hush as deep 
and solemn as that of the first morning of 
creation, and strangely out of place amid 
that universal peace is this sudden trample 
of hurrying hoofs, and this cloud of wild 
faces, and prancing horses, and clanking 
sabers, and shining gun-barrels, that comes 
rushing past like a whirlwind. What does 
all this mean ? 

It means that Schamyl’s guerrillas are at 
their favorite work once more. Last night 
fifteen hundred of them swooped from the 
mountains upon a thriving village in the 
plain below, which had made peace with 
the Russians, and was therefore marked 
for vengeance. The wretched inhabitants, 
awakened by the crackling of fire and the 
yell of the terrible mountain war-cry, fell 
like sheep before these men to whom mercy 
was unknown. When the hopeless resist- 
ance had ended with the death of the last 
man who attempted it, the prisoners and 
plunder were hastily bound upon all the 
horses that could be collected ; and now the 
slayers are hurrying back to the hills with 
their booty and their captives, exulting in 
their bloody work. 

But they are not to escape so easily. The 
flames of the burning village carry the alarm 
more swiftly than any courier, and the near- 
est Russian posts are at once on the alert. 
All through the long night the flying raiders 
hear the trample of unseen pursuers growing 
up out of the cold black distance behind 
them, and gnash their teeth at the thought 
that the hated ‘‘Tchernemorskie Kozaki 
(Black Sea Cossacks), who have so often 
overmatched them in their own mode of 
warfare, are on their trail once more. 

Morning comes at last, and as the Circas- 
sians pause to breathe their panting horses, 
the sheltering hills to which they are flying 
loom out very near at hand; but by this time 
the pursuing hoof-tramp of the Cossacks 
sounds so loud and so close behind them that 
there is no longer any doubt about their 
being overtaken and attacked before they can 
gain the mountains. And now, bursting at 
full gallop over the crest of one of the low 
ridges of this ‘‘ rolling prairie,’’ the pursu- 
ers come in sight for the first time, and the 
Circassians turn in their saddles to look at 
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them. Instantly the dark faces of the sav- 
age Mohammedan warriors light up with a 
terrible joy, and a hoarse, hungry roar of 
vengeful triumph seems to rend the very air. 
The Russians who are chasing these fifteen 
hundred guerrillas number only s¢xty-szx / 

‘*Face round, my sons,’’ roars the Circas- 
sian leader; ‘‘and swallow up the unbe- 
lievers !”’ 

In fact, the Russian colonel has run him- 
self and his Cossacks into a peril that might 
well startle even him. Neither knowing nor 
caring whether the enemy whom he has to 
pursue number fifty or five thousand he has 
darted in chase of them with what few men 
he could get together in haste—barely one 
hundred in all—and of these a full third have 
fallen behind on the way, so swift and un- 
relenting has the pursuit been. And now 
he suddenly finds himself confronting, with 
sixty-six men, one thousand five hundred of 
the boldest and fiercest fighters upon the 
face of the earth. 

But Colonel Soussloff is the very man for 
such an emergency. His face seems to 
harden suddenly like congealed metal, but 
he gives his orders quietly and coolly as 


ever, bidding his men dismount, range their 
horses in a circle, knot their bridles together, 
and man this living breastwork against the 


enemy. The Cossacks obey with silent 
promptitude, and not a moment too soon ; for 
the last knot is barely tied when the Circas- 
sians, with a yell worthy of the wolves of 
their native mountains, come down upon 
them like a mighty wave. 

‘‘Fire!’’ thunders the colonel, and in- 
stantly all is one crash of musketry, and one 
whirl of hot stifling smoke, through which 
the Circassians’ answering volley flashes 
like lightning playing in a cloud; and the 
battle begins in earnest. Not a glimpse can 
the foes catch of one another ; but ever and 
anon some Russian who is doggedly loading 
ind firing within the terrible circle suddenly 
sees the face of the comrade beside him 
stiffen in death or fall writhing in mortal 
agony. Closer and closer press the assail- 
ants ; hotter and hotter grows the fire. All 
around the fatal ring the plain is like a 
flower-bed with the gay dresses of the slain 
Circassians, while within it the ground is 
snowed over with the white frocks of fallen 
Cossacks. Half the Russian horses are lying 
dead, and the iron circle is beginning to 
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yield ; but the unconquerable men pile the 
corpses of their comrades upon those of their 
horses, and over this hideous redoubt the 
battle begins anew. 

Soussloff, standing like a tower among 
his few remaining soldiers, is just saying a 
cheery word to brave young Captain Fe- 
diouskin, when he sees the bright, boyish 
face grow suddenly white and pinched with 
mortal pain. 

‘* Are you hit, my boy?’’ asks the veteran 
tenderly, as he catches the nerveless figure 
in his arms. 

‘‘My thigh’s broken,’’ gasps the gallant 
lad, trying hard to steady his tremulous 
tones. ‘ 

‘*Then, for God’s sake !”’ cries Soussloff, 
‘‘cling to your horse, or to me, or to anything 
you like, so long as you don’t fall. It all de- 
pends on the officers vow. You're a favorite 
with the men, and if they see you go down, 
they’ll lose heart at once. Keep up a little 
longer, for the love of Heaven !”’ 

But the last words are drowned in the roar 
of the Mussulman war-shout, ‘‘ Allah Ack- 
bar!’’ (God is victorious !) as the human 
tigers around them, maddened by the long 
struggle and the fearful slaughter, come rag- 
ing on to overwhelm the indomitable hand- 
ful by sheer weight of numbers. And now 
the fight grows fierce and horrible—no longer 
a strategic combat of disciplined men, but 
a blind welter of wild beasts. Cossacks 
throttle Circassians ; Circassians fix their 
teeth in the throats of Cossacks. Men, 
locked together in a deadly grapple, fall 
under the feet of the combatants, and are 
trampled to death without relaxing their 
grasp. 

‘* Fight to the last, boys—show these un- 
believing dogs how Russian soldiers can 
die !’’ roars Soussloff, who, with his foot on 
his dying horse and his arm around the faint- 
ing Fediouskin, hacks and slashes like a 
giant at the grim faces that eddy spectrally 
through the billowing smoke. 

Just then Major Kampkoff, with a mut- 
tered oath, leaves his broken sword-blade 
sticking in the cloven skull of a Circassian, 
and seizing the musket of a fallen soldier, 
brains three of his assailants with successive 
strokes of its butt-end. Sergeant Vioulkoff, 
left unarmed, stuns the nearest foeman with 
a tremendous blow of his fist, and tearing 
the yataghan (saber) from his grasp, hews 
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off a Circassian’s arm at the shoulder as one 
would shred a bulrush. All order, all disci- 
pline, is now lost; the whole ring is one 
roaring whirl of slashing swords and stab- 
bing bayonets, pounding gunstocks, yells, 
groans, and curses. Blood runs like water, 
and death comes blindly, no one knows 
whence or how. 

But all at once the hellish uproar is out- 
thundered by a mightier burst of sound, and 
Soussloff’s set, grim face lights up as it has 
never done before. 

‘‘Courage, lads!’’ he shouts, in a voice 
like the blast of a trumpet; ‘‘here are our 
men coming at last. We're saved!” 


HENRY 


By HERMON L. 


HENRY BERGH. 


The good news is true. A body of infan- 
try, sent in haste to support them, has just 
come up and opened fire with its light moun- 
tain guns, while the colonel’s own stragglers 
are seen on the other side urging forward 
their jaded horses to join the fray. A howl 
of impotent fury rises as the baffled assailants 
wheel round and melt like belated ghosts into 
the mountain mist, while the little handful 
of heroes who have survived this unheard-of 
combat (among whom there is not one man 
who has not his wound to show) wipe the 
blood from their faces, and lift up their 
powder-blackened hands in silent praise to 
God. 


BERGH. 


ENSIGN. 


HE spoke for those that could not speak ; 
His voice rose ever for the weak ; 

His courage never faltered when, 

Reviled and ridiculed by men, 


The path seemed long, the way grew dark, 
And Hope withheld her cheering spark. 


No sordid motive stirred his soul. 

Fame came but could not gain control. 
He checked, with equal fortitude, 

Brute men and Fashion’s heartless brood, 
And taught both low and high degree 
New meanings of humanity. 


Of tender heart, and spirit sweet, 
Yet stern in following Duty’s feet : 
The gentle ways and winning voice 
Of soft Persuasion were his choice ; 
But when confronting cruel might 
He forced the wrong to do the right. 


His work goes on ; the seeds once sown 
By Law, in Mercy’s flowers have blown ; 
Brutality now hides its face, 

And Freedom dawns on one more race, 
While love for those he lived to save 
Adorns and venerates his grave. 





THE JAPANESE TEA-DRINKING 
CEREMONY. 


By J. KtnG GoopRIcu. 


N the rush of development, progress, civilization (call 
it what you will) that is sweeping over Japan (and 
to thoroughly appreciate the condition of affairs re- 
quires actual presence, and opportunities of observa- 
tion not to be gained by the hurrying tourist), many 
curious and interesting customs are rapidly going to 

decay, and from disuse on the part of the natives and ignorance 
on the part of most foreigners, are likely to be soon forgotten. One 
of these is the Cha-no-yu, or tea-drinking ceremony. 

The fondness of the Japanese for precise formality is epitomized in 
the ceremony which I am going to describe. I have found much diffi- 
culty in getting at its origin, and haven’t yet obtained any truly satis- 
factory information as to the reasons for introducing it. Those, I fear, 
are buried too deep beneath five hundred years of legend and more 
important history to be ever brought to the surface for careful and eth- 
nological investigation. It is undoubtedly a very old custom. Appar- 
ently it was introduced, or at any rate made fashionable, by the Shogun 
Uji-mitsu, the third of the famous Ashikaga dynasty, who reigned from 
1367 to 1398; but it fell into disuse about four hundred years ago. Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi (H. Toyotomi, as we would render it in English) was a 
famous warrior in Japan who lived about three centuries ago. He is best 
known as Hideyoshi, and Japanese history bristles with accounts of his 
personal valor and skill in the art of war. He was born of very poor 
parents of the farmer class, but eventually rose to the highest position 
in the land, under the Mikado, being a little higher in his rank than 
the Shoguns. It is said he heard that some of the hereditary nobles, 
who though they feared him yet covertly sneered at his lack of breeding, 

had made disparaging remarks 
about his gentility. He there- 
upon determined to show them 
that Ae could be as ceremonious a 
gentleman as the best of them, 
and proceeded to revive the cha- 
no-yu, adding to its curious pre- 
cision several features, giving high 
rank and substantial emoluments 
to the best masters or teachers of 
the ceremony, and making the 
manufacture of certain of the im- 
plements almost a protected mo- 
nopoly. 

To conform to the strictest rules, 
the ceremony should be held in a 
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GOING TO THE CHA-NO-YU. 


room specially prepared for it, called cha- 
no-yu, of which one, or more, is found 
in every large Japanese house. Frequently 
the cha-no-yu is a building separate from 
the main residence, and to reach it a 
pretty garden must be crossed. When 
not used for the cha-no-yu, the cha-no- 
ma may, I believe, be turned into a summer 
pavilion. The dimensions of the room, 
wherever it may be situated, are always 
the same, namely four and a half mats. 
These floor mats, tatami, are made of rice 
straw, tightly bound together and covered on 
the upper surface with matting ; each piece 
is six feet long, three feet wide and two 
inches thick, the edges being neatly bound 
with cloth. They are of uniform size through- 
out the empire, and are found (of varying 
quality) in the peasant’s hovel and the em- 
peror’s palace, serving for chairs and tables 
during the day, and as beds at night, when 
futons (thick cotton-lined quilts) are spread 
upon them. They are the standard of meas- 
urement for rooms and houses, so that instead 
of saying a room is nine feet square, the 
Japanese say it has four and a half mats. 
In the center of the cha-no-ma, a part of the 
half-mat is removed to allow of a sunken 
fire-place being used. Even if the tea-room 
be in the main building, its proper approach 
is through the garden along a path of step- 
ping-stones ; a stone or bronze lantern will 
surely be passed on the way and near the cha- 
no-ma the trees are likely to be trimmed into 
conventional forms. On reaching the room, 
the guests put off their shoes (sandals) and 


enter through a very low sliding door (not 
more than two and a half or three feet in 
height) on their hands and knees, and are 
received by the master of ceremonies—some- 
times the host himself, but more frequently 
a man skilled in all the precisions of theen- 
tertainment—who kneels, rests his hands 
on the mat before him, bows his head nearly 
to the floor, and drawing in his breath 
through his mouth so as to make an audi- 
ble sound, murmurs a definite number of 
greetings to each guest in turn. The guests 
assume the same position when receiving 
these salutations, reply in set form and suck 
in their breath, this curious action being a 
mark of respect. From the time of entering 
the room until leaving it, no one is allowed 
to rise from the kneeling or squatting pos- 
ture ; if it be necessary to move about the 
rooin, it must be done by shuffling on the 
hands and knees. The favorite and usual 
resting attitude of the Japanese is what they 
call ‘‘ Suwari,’’ a most difficult position to 
assume; it is done by dropping down on 
both knees, crossing the feet, soles upward, 
and sitting on the heels. It is simply tor- 
ture to the stiff-jointed foreigner, and never 
becomes comfortable, but the trained natives 
will remain in that position for hours, and 
then rise and walk without betraying the 
slightest trace of cramp. Usually the low 
ceiling makes standing upright quite im- 
possible even for the Japanese, who are not 
as a rule men of great stature ; indeed the 
average height is only about five feet three 
or four inches, I should say. 
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The master of ceremonies wears, over his 
ordinary costume, a short jacket of gauzy 
black silk with wide flowing sleeves, and 
caught together across the breast by a silk 
frog ; in texture the material strongly re- 
sembles grenadine. In his belt (obi) he 
thrusts a piece of silk about the size of a 
large handkerchief, folded diagonally and 
according to an exact rule ; this is used as a 
holder, and when the kettle lid is to be raised 
or anything else particularly hot is to be 
handled, adjusting this holder seems to be a 
matter of great importance, while its return 
to the obi in due form is vital. There ought 
not to be more than four or five persons 
present at a cha-no-yu, and settling them in 
place according to precedence is a matter of 
time and moment, for although each man 
knows his relative rank and just what place 
he will ultimately occupy, there is a long, 
ceremonious pretense of humility and igno- 
rance ; each one in turn takes the lowest 
place and only moves up a point after being 
urged. Truly scriptural! When they are 
all settled, the distinguished guest being 
nearest the toko-no-ma, the master proceeds 
to brighten the fire. Pulling himself over 
the smooth mats by his hands in a way 
that makes one think he can not have legs, 
he shuffles into an adjoining apartment 
where all the necessary paraphernalia is 
kept, and returns with a basket containing 
pieces of charcoal, a single eagle’s feather 
for a duster, a pair of pointed iron skewers 
with which to lift the coal, a mat on which 
to rest the kettle, and a pair of open rings 
with which to raise it if it has no handle. 
The charcoal is in whole sections cut from 
round sticks a couple of inches in diameter 
—then there are a few smaller pieces painted 
white ; these kindle quickly and very soon 
the kettle is boiling furiously. Everything 
is placed on the floor mats according to 
exact rules as to place and relative distance 
and direction from everything else, and then 
with the precision of time and motion which 
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characterizes the soldier’s ‘‘ manual of arms,” 
the teacher takes the kettle from the hibachi 
(brazier), places it upon the mat, and makes 
up the fire ; this done, he carefully brushes 
away any dust that may have settled on the 
rim of the hibachi, puts the kettle back 
again, and takes away the coal basket, etc. 
Returning he brings a vessel containing 
fresh water, one or two cups, a small tea- 
caddy containing the peculiar powdered 
green tea which alone may be used in the 
ceremony, a long, curiously shaped spoon 
or ladle to dip the tea from the caddy (this 
is usually made of bamboo and is often elab- 
orately carved ; it is sometimes of ivory, but 
I believe the bamboo is considered more de 
rigueur), a mixer for beating up the decoction 
to a froth (this is made from a section of 
bamboo about an inch and a quarter in diam- 
eter, one end of which is carefully split into 
a fine fringe, which is steamed and bent into 
a regular shape), a slop-jar, a dish-cloth, and 
a small, very plain, long-handled dipper. 
All these articles being placed in convenient 
order and in conformity to the rules of cha- 
no-yu, the teacher draws the holder from 
his obi, folds it properly, and raises the lid 
of the kettle to see that the water is boiling. 
Assured of this, he lays the lid to one side, 
in its proper place, puts the dipper across 
the top of the kettle with the mouth down 
and the handle toward him, and proceeds 
to prepare the tea. First he dips a little hot 
water from the kettle, pours it into the cups, 
rinses and wipes them carefully, turning 
each jus? the proper distance as he proceeds. 
He then takes off the top of the tea-caddy, 
lays it in its proper place, and with the 
spoon puts jws/ the right amount into a cup, 
and then dips up jus¢ the right quantity of 
water from the kettle and pours it on the 
tea. It is an exact knowledge of all these 
formalities which makes a good master of 
the tea ceremony, and Hideyoshi used to 
reward liberally those men who could do 
them most rigidly. With the mixer the 

teacher then whips the tea toa froth, 

and when he deems the decoction in 

proper condition he pushes the cup 

over the mats to the humblest guest, 

who, of course, declines to drink first 

and passes it on until it reaches him 

of highest rank, who is seated near 

the toko-no-ma. This person re- 

ceives the cup with his right hand, 
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raises it, and rests it upon the palm of 
his left hand, and holding it with his 
right, carries it to his mouth. If the tea 
be too hot to drink, he waits until it has 
cooled, and they drinks about one-third 
of the contents. He then comments upon 
the flavor, and compliments the teacher upon 
his skill in preparing and the host upon 
having such a superior article. It is con- 
sidered a graceful thing for him to ask where 
such delicious tea was bought, what price 
was paid for it, and if more can be had. 
Then he shakes the cup to get all the froth 
on the liquor, just as a beer drinker does 
his mug, and finishes the contents in two 
more draughts, making a very decided suck- 
ing or bubbling noise as he does so. It is 
proper for him to wipe the rim of the cup 
with his finger and thumb—although it is 
more polite to do this with a bit of soft brown 
paper, which all Japanese carry in the large 
pockets formed by sewing up their capacious 
sleeves, and which paper they use instead 
of pocket handkerchiefs. The guest now 
makes a complimentary remark about the 
cup, gives a guess as to its age, and must be 
sure to say more than its probable antiquity, 
and may very properly express his envy. 
(As most of the articles used in the cha-no- 
yu have been made by artists who devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to their man- 
ufacture, and bear the stamps or mark of 
the maker, the devotees of the ceremony 
can tell at a glance who made the various 
implements, and therefore the guess above 
referred to relates only to those odd ones 
which a man occasionally picks up.) 

When the cup is returned to the teacher he 
rinses it and prepares tea for each of the 
party in turn, observing precisely the same 
forms in each instance and serving him- 
selflast. He then asks if he may have the 
honor of giving any of the guests another 
cup of tea. This is usually declined, and 
he returns the paraphernalia to the adjoining 
room in inverse order to that followed when 
bringing them in, takes off his distinctive 
robe, and the party indulges in friendly con- 
versation, extemporizing stanzas, puns, etc., 
and refreshes itself with tobacco—for during 
the actual ceremony smoking is pro- 
hibited. This, I fancy, is merely for 
the purpose of giving it an added 
importance, because the pipe and to- 
bacco pouch or cigarette case of a 
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Japanese man or woman are always at the 
side, and I have never yet known any other 
time or place when smoking was improper. 

I suspect that when the party is made up 
of native gentlemen only, a zest is some- 
times given to the meeting by the presence 
of a fair maiko, dancing-girl, or a talented 
geisha, singing-girl. It isa mark of appre- 
ciation of the success of the entertainment 
on the part of the guests to request the host 
to show his collection of curios, and a deli- 
cate compliment for them to ask the age, 
value, and minute history of the various arti- 
cles. At such times I have seen bits of old 
pottery, pieces of lacquer, samples of bronze 
and other metal work (in which, by the 
way, the old Japanese artisans really ex- 
celled), the like of which can not be found in 
curio shops nowadays. After a little time 
has passed, soup, fish, and one or two other 
dishes of food considered peculiarly appro- 
priate to the cha-no-yu are set before the 
party ; and after these have been eaten the 
affair is considered to be ended, and the 
guests may take themselves home. 

At the last entertainment at which we par- 
ticipated our host wasa very wealthy man and 
athorough devotee of the cha-no-yu ; hiscol- 
lection of implements contained many very 
old specimens, and the articles themselves 
were of almost priceless value. The water 
jar, a very plain, unassuming bit of dark, 
hand-molded pottery, was four hundred 
years old, and had been made by a man 
whose skill is mentioned in Japanese history. 
The holder was of purple silk. Two cups 
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AN EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS. 


were used, and—mark the influence of 
western civilization—even in this tea-cere- 
mony it was considered necessary to save 
rather than kill time. One of them came 
from Annam over three hundred years ago. 
I have been much surprised to find in Japan 
many rare pieces of old pottery from that 
distant land; none of them handsome, 
judged from our standpoint, but all highly 
prized, and high priced, too. The other cup 
was made by Nin Sei, a famous Japanese 
potter, over two hundred and fifty years ago. 
The other utensils were all old, excepting 
those made of bamboo, but seemed quite 
modern when compared with those anti- 
quities. 

After we had finished the actual tea-drink- 
ing part of the ceremony, the head clerk 
asked if he might have the honor of showing 
us some of his master’s curios, and you may 
be sure that permission was readily granted. 
First, three long scrolls were brought and 
unrolled before us. These contained pict- 
ures, with descriptive text in Chinese char- 
acters, illustrating the many interesting and 
exciting events in the life of a man who 
gave up his office of Shogun to become a 
mendicant priest. This is so improbable 
that I hesitate about writing it. The pict- 
ures were painted in the city of Sai Kyo 
(Kioto) more than two hundred years ago. 
The colors are surprisingly fresh, and some 
of them, like the famous Pompeiian blue, 
can not now be reproduced. In the matter of 
perspective and in the absence of shadows 
they depart very widely from our canons ; 


indeed it takes some time and careful study 
to enable one to properly judge the works 
of true native artists. 

While the banto was gone to prepare other 


‘things for us to look at, the hostess invited 


us to walk over the house. We were shown 
the proper cha-no-ma ; the family altar, with 
its image of Buddha in a heavily gilt shrine, 
and the brass incense burner, flower-vase, 
and stork candlestick ; and the various liv- 
ing rooms of the family. They were all 
scrupulously clean, the fresh-looking yellow 
mats giving a cool effect that was most 
pleasing at this season, although highly 
suggestive of cold and discomfort in winter; 
for any means of producing artificial heat 
were entirely wanting, if I except the hiba- 
chi or brazier, over which the people cower 
when they are cold. Habit stands them in- 
stead of furnaces, stoves, and fire-places. 
The feature of all these rooms which struck 
us most forcibly was the absence of furniture 
and ornaments. The woodwork of the walls, 
sliding screens that serve for doors and 
windows, ceilings and staircases, was very 
elaborately carved, and evidently cost much 
money ; but excepting a kake-mono in one 
or two, or a bit of bronze, the rooms con- 
tained nothing. One felt constantly as if 
inspecting a new house, and disposed to say: 
‘‘How comfortable this will be when the 
furniture, pictures, and hangings are brought 
in!’’ Yet the family is a very rich one, and 
possesses treasures of art that made us al- 
most green with envy ; for when we had fin- 
ished our inspection of the house, an old 
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DISPOSING OF AN UNFRIENDLY GUEST. 


table made of black wood brought from 
China, and highly esteemed by the Japanese, 
was brought into the largest guest-room, 
and for an hour or so the servants brought 
lacquer, bronze, and pottery for us to ex- 
amine, while the banto described them, 
giving age and maker’s name, of in the 
parrot-like way of a guide, but with the en- 
thusiasm of a connoisseur and a personal 
interest that almost deceived us into believ- 
ing they belonged tohim. Then a Japanese 
dinner was served, of fish baked, boiled, and 
broiled, and delicate slices of raw /aZ, a spe- 
cies of perch, Serranus marginalis, served 
with sauce and chopped horseradish ; minced 
chicken in balls, vegetables, and soup at 
different times. The accompaniment of 
boiled rice needs hardly to be mentioned, it 
is such a regular thing ; the accessories were 
hot saké and French claret! Afterward 
cigarettes for the gentlemen ; the ladies did 


not smoke in our presence, but I know 
our hostess slipped away and had a 
quiet pipe or two to assist digestion. 
It is said that this ceremony was 
LS} made a convenient cloak for political 
Py meetings, and that at them many con- 
y’ spiracies were hatched. Again, it is 
stated that the small room and the ne- 
cessity for entering it on hands and 
knees enabled a high official to get 
his political rivals into his power under 
the pretense of entertaining them be 
fore they even suspected that their 
machinations were known; and it is 
alleged that many a man has been 
known to enter the cha-no-ma and never 
come out of it alive. Indeed it is hinted 
that in many cases an executioner has 
been placed just within the low door with 
drawn sword, ready to decapitate the sus- 
pected one as he crawled in and his bowed 
head offered a fair mark for the blow. I 
fancy, however, that while there may be 
some truth in all these theories, the most 
important reason for the popularity of cha- 
no-yu was that at the time when it was 
most fashionable gentlemen had little to 
occupy their leisure time. Trade was ab- 
solutely interdicted ; and they could not al- 
ways enjoy the pleasures of the chase, nor 
be continually practicing the arts of war in 
times of peace. Their literary aspirations 
were soon satisfied, and undoubtedly time 
often hung heavy on their hands ; hence it 
was but natural for them to turn their atten- 
tion to this simple substitute for our ‘‘clubs.”’ 
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"T°HE heimgang of such a monarch !”’ 

The heimgang—home-going—was the 
emperor's reverential word for his dead father. 
When the incarnation of a race’s history dis- 
appears, graves open, the ghosts of buried 


beliefs walk. This word ‘‘Heimgang’’— 
uttered by one who restores the title of Bar- 
barossa—bears us back to mythical Odin. 
‘‘Odin died in his bed in Sweden,’’ says the 
Saga, ‘‘and when he was near his death he 
caused himself to be marked with the point of 
a spear, and said he was going to Godheim, 
and would give a welcome there to all his 
friends ; and all brave warriors should be 
dedicated to him.’’ Odin was developed into 
a god; his heaven, Valhalla, was for the 
valiant ; his wife Frigga received each hero 
from his pyre. She is now the White Lady 
hovering near a dying warrior. The pyre is 


represented in candles. The ‘‘ heimgang’’ 
of the hero is translated ‘‘ death ;’’ but of old 
it meant the going of a warrior to Odin, 
Father and Inspirer of heroes. How far such 
ideas reach, is shown in Mr. Welles’ book 
tracing Washington’s pedigree to Odin. In 
every such “ survival’’ lingers the notion of 
‘divine right,’ or of ‘divine appoint- 
ment,’’—the former a royal, the latter an 
imperial, pretension. ‘Divine right’ is 
claimed for a House reigning under the 
general government of the King of kings. 
The Emperor is one raised up by divine 
appointment, without respect to any order 
of succession ; if successful, he is invested 
with a mythology of special import. In 
this way the imperial and the royal ideas 
have become confused ; the King and Em- 
peror, the Queen and Empress, are one. The 
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original imperial idea has passed to demo- 
cratic presidency. Andrew Johnson claimed 
that he ruled by the Act of God as proudly 


as any emperor of history, though his ap- 
pointing dove was an assassin’s bullet. Wil- 
helm I. once aspired to the imperial 7d/e, and 
crowned himself with his own hand, declar- 
ing that he ‘‘ ruled by the favor of God, and 


of no one else.’’ A year later he dissolved 
the legislature, and expressed his contempt 
of ‘‘these pieces of paper called constitu- 
tions.’’ But he presently discovered that he 
was not an authentic emperor, and abdicated 
that vé/e in favor of the competent man. 
Bismarck’s genius and Moltke’s sword made 
him the only kind of emperor which the 
modern world admits. Wilhelm’s ‘‘ divine 
right’’ was reduced to the ascriptions of vic- 
tories to God, in dispatches to his Queen, 
which Punch summarized thus : 
‘* Joy to thee, my dear Augusta, 
The foe have got another buster ; 


Ten thousand Frenchmen gone below— 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow !"’ 


The ‘‘ heimgang’’ of Kaiser Wilhelm to 
the Valhalla of heroic names began when 
he became impersonal, the ensign of real 
rulers, whose genius the future will credit 
to him. The Kaiser was the finest specimen 
of nineteenth-century royalty, and the one 

II 


concerning which I am able to contribute ~ 
some testimony. Of the individual William 
I can say little. In Germany I could never 
get any characteristic story about the man, 
unless that he had a critical fondness for 
sermons and ballets. His dying whisper, 
‘‘ Fritz, dear Fritz !’’ is nearly the only relief 
to the historical figure-head of modern Ger- 
many. The reader must therefore allow me 
a large foreground in approaching this typi- 
cal figure and historic landmark. 

I first saw the King at an opera in Berlin, 
serenely enjoying the spectacle, about the 
time when, officially, he was occupying 
Luxembourg, and mounting the prologue to 
a European tragedy. Near the same time I 
saw the Emperor of the French amid the 
splendors of the great Exposition,—courtiers 
around him, patriots in exile,—wearing a 
smile over his humiliation at Luxembourg. 
Near him as he received his decorated guests 
was the sculpture of a maiden whose happy 
face was found, on examination, to be a mask; 
behind it a look of pain. Later on, indeed, 
the king consented to the neutralization of 
Luxembourg ; he even visited the Exposi- 
tion. France was fey with much glory. 
From their refuges republican dreamers of 
a ‘‘United States of Europe’’ beheld their 
utopia eclipsed by a sclidarity of crowns at 
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Paris, with its chorus of civilization. The 
optimistic charm of that Exposition was ir- 
resistible. It almost seemed that the gem 
of Charlemagne, which Napoleon III. wore 
at his watch-chain, had wrought the spell 
affixed to it by Haroun—of drawing love to 
its possessor. 

Three years later I was traveling after Na- 
poleon on the road to Metz, where he went 
toconquer Germany, and picked up this pict- 
ure of the Europe which followed the exposi- 
tional harmonies of 1867. It is a map by 
M. Hadol, in which figure England is an old 
woman, Scotland her mob-cap, Ireland her 
rebellious poodle. Spain is a fat lady with 
cigarette, recumbent on an unhappy little 
Portugal soldier. Prussia is a Calibanish 
King William, his left knee on the breast of 
prostrate Austria, his hand covering Holland 
and Belgium. Italy is running from him 
with aSwisschdalet. Franceasazouave aims 
a blow at him. Russia is a bear-faced rag- 
picker. Turkey in Europe isin agony under 
pressure of the other countries; Turkey in 
Asia is a reclining beauty Smoking her 
hookah. 

France, with childlike faith in her mitrail- 
leuse, had little fear of the Prussians, but 


seemed to be in terror of correspondents. 
Murat Halstead and I were suspected of 
connection with the press, and, having a 
sweet consciousness of guilt, retreated before 


a paper-reconnoitering force. Soon after, 
from a height near the Black Forest, I 
looked over into the land of Barbarossa, the 
ideal emperor ; also the nearer little domain 
of crag, forest, and iron, called Hohenzol- 
lern,—from whose house came that ‘ Elec- 
tor’’ who evolved a King of Prussia, and, in 
fifteen generations, an emperor of twenty- 
six States. Droll, that our American fathers 
should attempt to revive the ‘‘ Elector!”’ 
The title is still fine in the least democratic 
countries. An English journalist, by regis- 
tering himself ‘‘Elector of Middlesex’’ 
(strictly true), brought all the Austrian 
hotels to his feet. 

On my way to the King’s headquarters I 
tried to make something of the delays by 
studying the folk. Sometimes it was on 
country wagons, sometimes on freight trains 
moving equally slow, and with adventures 
more agreeable to remember than encounter, 
that our way was made—for now I was 
joined again by Halstead. And, by the 
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way, Halstead’s only other name, Murat, 
was rather embarrassing on German soil : it 
was aggressively French, and suspicious even 
when reduced to the initial M. Fortunately 
it required little modification to render my 
comrade’s writing illegible. 

I remarked a curious ideal evolution of 
the King of Prussia on my way from Paris. 
There I saw portraits, proving a sad change 
from my bland and blonde old gentleman of 
1867. His eye had become ferocious, his 
nose corvine, his mustache porcupinish, his 
whole expression that of an ogre. His cus- 
tomary attitude was that of a mounted 
brigand taking from French peasants their 
substance. In Alsace the King had lost 
some of his ferocity, but acquired a Mephis- 
tophelian air. In Switzerland, a female en- 
thusiast of the ‘‘ International League of 
Peace and Liberty’’ portrayed Prussian 
King and French Emperor as two idols to 
whom human sacrifices are offered. The 
Frenchman was a Serpent-god, William a 
Dark Forest demon. Crossing the Rhine, 
I found the king shrunken in dimensions, 
and quite human, yet not altogether lovely. 
As far northward as Baden, resentment 
against France was mixed with a feeling 
toward the Prussians resembling that of 
patriotic Marylanders toward the ‘‘ Yan- 
kees’’ during our war. At Rastadt the King 
had become a great soldier, at Carlsruhe a 
saintly soldier. With his armies on the soil 
of France, Wilhelm I. was Father of the 
Fatherland,—Barbarossa coming from his 
cavern to add Charlemagne’s crown to his 
own, and give both to Germany. 

No doubt the King’s gracious daughter, 
the Archduchess of Baden, added elevating 
touches to her father, whose remorseless 
dealings with the revolutionists of that 
region, twenty years before, were hardly for- 
gotten. She was at the railway station, un- 
wearied in her devotion to the wounded 
soldiers brought there, oblivious of conven- 
tional dignities in the pathetic nobility of 
nursing and bathing the poor naked suf- 
ferers. The soldiers gazed on her gratefully 
as they filed out to incur the like fatalities 
They looked somber enough, but their eyes 
presently lit up as they saw a man posting 
a victory. Carlsruhe was wild with joy, and 
crowded to the palace to congratulate the 
Grand Duke, singing, ‘‘ The Watch on the 
Rhine.’’ The Grand Duke asked them to 
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sing ‘‘Nun danket Alle Gott,’’—and this 
hymn, sung by so many and under such cir- 
cumstances, was very impressive. 

The war minister warned me that I was 
entering on a difficult and dangerous path. 
Battles were going on daily. ‘‘ There is 
to be no pause till victory is reached.’’ 
‘“The roads into France are fearful,—lined 
with confusion, terror, excited people.’’ An 
official who put me on the train remarked 
that our engine was named ‘‘ America.’’ 
“Observe, sir, when America was defending 
her Union, Germany was the only country 
in Europe which understood and sympa- 
thized with her: now Germany is defend- 
ing her Union, and America is the only 
country that understands and sympathizes 
with us.”’ 

It all seems now some strange dream, that 
journey of days and nights along distances 
once made in a few hours. It was a land of 
dreams. We pass Kaisersautern, where the 
shepherd lad found ancient Frederick I. slum- 
bering, his red beard grown through the 
table on which his head leaned. ‘‘ Are the 
ravens still flying round the hill?’’ asks 
Redbeard. ‘‘Yes,’’ says the shepherd. 


‘Then must I sleep another hundred years.” 


At Frankenstein we meditate on monsters 
more easily evoked than laid. Hardly more 
unreal now seem those fables than the 
actualities amid which we moved. The 
peasant women with panic-stricken stories of 
Turecos more terrible than Frankensteins ; 
Gretchens bringing coffee to our cars, re- 
fusing payment; the aged, kneeling to in- 
voke benedictions on their defenders ; far- 
ther, women scowling their curses ; rumors 
shouted from camp-fires,—‘‘ Strasburg sur- 
rendered!’’ ‘‘ Metz burnt!’’ ‘‘ Napoleon 
dead!’’ sleepless nights amid unending 
songs ; hunger that clutched raw bacon and 
malodorous cheese; the horizon, a moving 
fringe of men, guns, wagons; all--all, 
now, some vast Walpurgisnight masque! 
Our cars and wagons bear boughs of every 
German tree prescribed by folklore to avert 
bullets and bring luck. Where War waves 
his wand, vaunted civilization vanishes ; 
the medizeval world returns. Steam borrows 
a magic branch, and loses its swiftness ; 
electricity refuses peaceful messages ; news- 
papers become leaflets. Halstead and I 
were glad when we could find even the straw 
couch of primitive man. Once, indeed, we 
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had refreshing slumber on the cushions of a 
first-class car, but awoke to unpleasant re- 
pose. The train had detached itself from 
a compartment so civilized. We got stand- 
ing-place on a cattle train, and so moved 
forward on the track of the King. So we 
hoped, but were often told he was in an- 
other region. 

At St. Avold we arrived late. In the ho- 
tel Halstead got a luxurious stair-step, for 
sleep ; I was tortured on the edge of a bil- 
liard-table. In the night there was a rap on 
the front door which awoke nobody ; being 
awake I responded, and received a package 
directed to a great general. I crept up-stairs 
with a feeling that a stupid messenger had 
placed the fate of the Fatherland in my 
hand, and took care to find the right officer. 
Thus we were in the quarters of the German 
Military Cabinet in France. 

In the early morning we walked about the 
townlet, and entered the ancient church. A 
pale French priest said mass tremulously 
for a few women draped in black. Emerg- 
ing, we passed a white house, and saw, as 
if framed in the open window, the King 
of Prussia. All the ideal transformations 
he had undergone in portraiture on my way 
from Paris, alike the horns and the halos, 
had vanished ; here was the same bland and 
blonde old man, rosy with the morning air 
at his open window. We bowed; and the 
King answered with a wave of his hand. 
The women from the church were passing, 
and it occurred to me as hardly safe for the 
King to run the risk of a Corday pistoleuse. 
A columnar individual appeared at the 
King’s door, with upheld finger desiring 
approach. There was but one man in Eu- 
rope with that head and front—Bismarck. 

He said with a pleasant and somewhat 
humorous tone, glancing at our civilian 
dress, ‘‘ May I ask where you are from, gen- 
tlemen, and your destination?’’ ‘‘ We are 
Americans,’’ I said; I think Halstead added, 
‘‘just from France.’’ Bismarck opened 
our credentials lazily, but I could see his 
eye fixed like a solar microscope upon them. 
He welcomed us cordially, saying they de- 
sired the course of the war chronicled for 
the world, for no country rather than the 
United States. ‘‘ You might not expect 
that from such a conservative as I am sup- 
posed to be.’’ Our papers, he said, would 
secure us the good-will of German officers. 
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Should we need food we might apply at the 
King’s headquarters. We must be careful 
not to fee French families where we might 
be quartered ; that might cause dissatisfac- 
tion among the soldiers, who could not pay. 
The families furnish accounts for all ser- 
vices, which would be paid. He also ad- 
monished us not to carry arms ; otherwise 
if captured we might suffer as combatants. 
This was all said in excellent English. He 
made no inquiry about our experiences in 
France. To his question whether he could 
do anything for us, Halstead said the one 
thing he needed was a horse ; he would pay 
largely for one. ‘‘ We are here,’’ said Bis- 
marck, ‘‘a nation on horseback, and I fear 
the horse is just what we can not supply.”’ 
Halstead said, with his serious smile, ‘‘ It 
seems a little hard that the one thing a man 
needs and is ready to pay for is precisely 
the thing he can’t have.’’ ‘‘ Haven’t you 
generally found that the case through life? ’”’ 
said Bismarck, quietly. He introduced us to 
one or two officers, and as we left the King 
waved his hand again. I was pleased with 
Bismarck’s voice and manner. He was frank 
and without egotism. 


The summer days at St. Avold were 


charming, and the King at his open window 
became a familiar picture. He was so fair, 
serene, motionless, that I remembered Pip- 
pa’s song—Browning’s Pippa— _ 


‘A king lived long ago, 
In the morning of the world. 
And the king’s locks curled 
Disparting o'er a forehead full 
As the milk-white space ’twixt horn and horn, 
Of some sacrificial bull— 
Only calm asa babe new born ; 
For he was got to a sleepy mood, 
So safe from all decrepitude, . 
That, having lived thus long, it seemed 
No need the king should ever die. 
Before his palace, in the sun, 
He sat to see his people pass, 
And judge them every one.” 


The French in some villages were fren- 
zied ; our first sight after parting with 
Bismarck, was a bareheaded frantic French- 
man, in grip of officers, on his way to be 
judged for having attacked a soldier with 
a knife. We supposed him a dead man ; 
but he was pronounced half-witted, and 
spared. Perhaps the old King sitting in 
the sun, gave voice from his window for 
mercy. 

The German’s idea in the war included 
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a demonstration of his civilization. Their 
whole country was full of stories of Turco 
barbarities, and the Germans were fond 
of calling attention, in a naive way, to 
the orderly and often generous behav- 
ior of their men toward the unarmed 
French. An old Frenchman and his wife, 
in one of the towns, confidentially admitted 
to me as a neutral that, except for their 
wounded sentiment, the German occupation 
was more agreeable than that of their own 
army had been. The Germans carried a 
corps of firemen, and put out a fire in St. 
Avold,—a case of French incendiarism prob- 
ably meant to announce the King’s depart- 
ure. The royal headquarters were accom- 
panied by a telegraph corps. One of its 
lieutenants (Roegind, of Kénigsberg) intro- 
duced himself to us, saying he was fond of 
talking English. He traveled with his 
Shakespeare in hand, and I heard him say to 
his servant, ‘‘ My kingdom for a horse!”’ 
He gave us places in a buggy in the service, 
and with him we drove from Remilly to 
Pont-d-Mousson, the farthest point reached 
by the Germans. We had a dozen wagons, 
and an escort of one hundred and fifty 
Uhlans, being liable to attack. Our videttes 
were on every hill. My lieutenant and I 
beguiled the journey with Shakespearian 
talk. We got on a wrong road, which took 
us in the dangerous direction of Metz. At 
Solgne qur lieutenant summoned a young 
woman in French ; she hesitated, and when 
he insisted, burst into tears. ‘‘ Come,’’ he 
said, kindly, ‘“‘ have no fear ; I merely wish 
to ask the way to Nominy. Why do you 
weep?’’? ‘My poor husband has been 
taken away from me by the Prussians to 
drive a wagon, and I have not heard from 
him—mon Dieu, mon Dieu!’ ‘‘ Do not be 
anxious, my dame; your husband is far 
safer driving for the Prussians than any- 
where else just now ; be sure he will return 
in safety. You have heard we are barba- 
rians, but do not believe it.’’ The woman 
was grateful, but afraid to give us informa- 
tion, and a French guide had to be taken 
along as guide and hostage. 

We were preceding the King. Although 
artists and historians humor legends of 
kings in the thick of battle, my experience 
justifies a hint given me by an officer, that 
the place of safety was nearest the King. 
The road to Pont-A-Mousson must be better 
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guarded before His Majesty could be trusted 
on it. But, what was more serious, we pre- 
ceded the sutlers, and in that pretty little 
city on the Moselle, famous for its table, 
the French had left us only a cellar of spark- 
ling Moselle. For a night and a day we 
starved on champagne. Then glad tidings 
came that a Frenchman was selling beer. 
His place was crowded. For our first glasses 
I handed a napoleon, and awaited my change. 
The old Frenchman presently swore I had 
not paid ; because he was friendless there, I 
wanted to take advantage of him. To avoid 
a disturbance I said nothing, but resolved to 
deal there no more. The resolution lasted 
till morning. When I appeared again, the 
Frenchman sprang forward and embraced 
me. After I had gone he had found my 
gold, and could not sleep. To reward my 
consideration, he whispered certain direc- 
tions. A little later Halstead and I crossed 
the Moselle, threaded byways, and found a 
cottage wherein awaited us the most enjoy- 
able meal we ever tasted before or since. 
Coming out we met the van sutler, and bought 
cigars. The French had left the town tobac- 
coless ; I have always felt certain that the 
forward movement was delayed a day because 
the Germans were not armed with cigars. 
When we had re-crossed the bridge, smoking, 
several soldiers begged for cigars. Our 
bundles were no sooner shown than seized. 
Such are the demoralizing effects of a tobac- 
co famine. The demoralizing effects of de- 
luded patriotism came near being more se- 
rious to us. One morning we strayed to 
Castle Mousson, where our protecting Ger- 
mans had been; they had departed over- 
night, and we found our two selves sur- 
rounded by a half-dozen armed peasants 
who mistook us for spies. We in vain 
showed American passports ; their fell pur- 
pose was confused only by an English news- 
paper in which I had wrapped some cheese. 
Had it been German or French,I might not be 
recording the incident. There had been sev- 
eral assassinations in the neighborhood, and 
it was rather bold for Bismarck to walk about 
the placeso freely as he did. He had arrived 
incognito, as was supposed, but was recog- 
nized by every person left in the place. One 
day I was in achocolate shop when the word 
was hissed from the door—‘‘ Bismarck !’’ In 
an instant every pallid face was at door 
or window as the terrible man moved by. 


The women who kept the shop were plainly 
amazed that he had not tusks, and a flaming 
eye in the center of his forehead. On Mo- 
selle bridge the King, arriving in his unpre- 
tending carriage, ominously met a group of 
wounded Germans, and paused to question 
them. They were the first of an increasing 
number coming from Vionville, where the 
Germans suffered heavily. On the 16th of 
August, there was a rumor of German dis- 
asters. Inthe market-place, fronting Prince 
Frederick Charles’ quarters, appeared large 
numbers of wounded Germans, and the town 
was filling with French people who medi- 
tated mischief. But next day the wounded 
Frenchmen began to pour in. That night 
the air shuddered with the din of preparation. 
Bugles sounded, bugles answered, so far 
around that one was bewildered at the ex- 
tent of the host those midnight notes were 
summoning. Then a tremendous tramping 
of horses and men ; a continuous roar, the 
horrible voice of war, unrelieved by any hur- 
tah or song. Only, above all the multitu- 
dinous footpaths, the weird ringing bugles, 

About four in the morning (August 18) 
we started out on a field-telegraph wagon. 
We unrolled wires for nine miles; but at 
Novéant-aux-Prés, finding our progression 
slow, comrade and I hurried forward on foot. 
We had gone past many troops and trains, 
met convoys of wounded Germans and French 
prisoners, and reached at length a wilderness 
of wagons. Then came galloping amounted 
herald shouting, ‘‘The battle begins!’’ I 
heard thunder break from the heart of a 
wooded hill. Pushing on, past a poor 
dead Frenchman riddled with balls, winding 
through Gorze village, we ascend to the vast 
plateau where the giants are beginning their 
next and nine-hour struggle. 

Not even in France was a fairer plain than 
this before it was scarred and scathed by 
war,—grass-carpeted, flower-fringed, dotted 
with embowered villages, it seemed the very 
land of the peaceful. On this summer day the 
early moon paled serenely over it, and the 
birds were caroling, the flowers were blithe ; 
nature had not recognized the approach of 
desolation. A few steps onward, and corpse 
after corpse turns its ghastly face upward ; 
now and then the low moan of a dying man 
is heard. Our path is over rifles, swords, 
knapsacks, and bombs in fragments or 
unexploded. This is the recent battle-field 
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of Vionville. Near the smoking ruins of 
that village are the Grosshauptquartiers, 
from which the King witnesses the battle of 
Gravelotte. The accompanying picture by 
Otto Gunther of Weimar, made at the time 
and on the spot, is wonderfully accurate. 
The central figure is the King ; near him is 
Moltke with field-glass ; beyond is Bismarck, 
behind Moltke is Prince Frederick Charles. 
On the King's right is Gen. Phil Sheridan. 
Among others present was Prince Albrecht, 
the King’s brother, who drew on my pass- 
port a little map of the arrangement of fhe 
forces. The finest looking man of the 
group was Bismarck. Moltke was a slen- 
der figure surmounted with a death’s-head. 
The King was smaller in stature than 
either. No words were spoken by the com- 
manders, save when some messenger arrived 
with a dispatch, and awaited one in re- 
turn. On each such occasion Moltke pre- 
sented the dispatch, unread, to the King ; 
the King touched it and asked him (Moltke) 
to read it. The commander-in-chief, having 
done so, thought for a few moments (with an 
appearance of awaiting the King’s advice). 
The King would then ask Moltke what he 
would suggest, and he would give his sug- 
gestion, managing in the end to make it 
seemingly come from the King. Evidently 
the King had no idea of giving any direction 
of his own ; he invariably accepted without 
modification what Moltke proposed ; but the 
little artifice of making Wilhelm I. appear 
as the real commander was repeated when- 
ever a command was issued. The mighty 
Hohenzollern was indeed pathetically child- 
like in his humility. His face was calm, 
but very sad, especially while he was watch- 
ing the host filing past to the place of 
slaughter on his left, and next his soldiers 
brought back for burial on his right. 

In the distance was a marvelous pano- 
rama. Before us the wide field descended 
gradually for a mile, then ascended for half 
a mile to the village of Gravelotte. At first 
it was a battle of artillery: the whole hori- 
zon swarmed with what at another time 
might seem festal balloons. But now out of 
a wood on our right the infantry of the First 
Army file out, like some enormous serpent 
crawling from its thicket. The growl of the 
mitrailleuse is heard; as we look through 
our glasses the rifts in the advancing army 
are seen ; thousands of men are struggling on 
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the ground. But the anaconda pieces himself 
together again, and crawls onward till his 
head is lost in the smoke of Gravelotte vil- 
lage. There it is hidden amid smoke and 
flame for near two hours,—during which the 
face of Moltke is pallid to painfulness ; his 
eye hardens like glass. Bismarck’s eye fol- 
lows a troop of cavalry dashing on to the 
fray, headed by his son. The King sits as if 
carved in stone. Even the horses are still. 
At last! It was like daybreak on those 
clouded faces when their army’s head is seen 
stretching beyond Gravelotte. But another 
height is to be stormed. The plateau beyond 
the village puffs as ifthe hill were on fire ; 
but the German force, marking its track with 
thousands of its fallen, is forever reinforced ; 
from three sides armies advance ; and the 
rifle-pits of the French become their graves. 

When the army had filtered through 
Gravelotte, the King and his generals dashed 
off in the direction of Rezonville. My com- 
rade and I remained on the field till the last 
cannon sounded, till the pillars of smoke 
from burning houses turned to fire. 

We passed that night at Gorze, in the room 
of Otto Gunther, from whom I bought the 
picture he had made. In the morning we 
roamed over the battle-field with Bismarck, 
Sheridan, and Archibald Forbes,—the latter 
currying a horse he had just bought to carry 
him,—a horse that almost made Halstead 
content in having none. 

The last glimpse I had of Wilhelm I. dur- 
ing the war was in a shanty at Rezonville, 
seated on an ambulance, eating fat bacon and 
black bread. The next time I saw him was 
as a triumphant Kaiser, riding into Berlin at 
the head of his victorious armies. 

Unforgetable was the spectacle that even- 
ing at the Opera,—tableaux of the Barbarossa 
legend, as prophecy and fulfillment. The 
ravens have ceased to fly ; the day has arrived 
to break the enchanted sleep of centuries ; 
Frederick the Red Beard comes forth to in- 
augurate the new Germany. He appears in 
guise of the King just proclaimed Kaiser at 
Versailles. The vast audience—selectest ever 
gathered—rose up with rapture before the 
royal box. There stood the Kaiser sur- 
rounded by his family, bowing to the excited 
company until he threw up his hands, and 
sat down overcome with emotion. So much 
for the Emperor who consented to reign 
without governing. 
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INBORN. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


As long as men have eyes wherewith to gaze, 
As long as men have eyes, 
The sight of beauty to their sense shall be 
As mighty winds are to a sleeping sea 
When stormy billows rise. 
And Beauty’s smile shall stir Youth’s ardent blood, 
As rays of sunlight burst the swelling bud, 
As long as men have eyes wherewith to gaze. 


As long as men have words wherewith to praise, 
As long as men have words, 

They shall describe the softly molded breast, 

Where Love and Pleasure make their downy nest, 
Like little singing birds. 

And lovely limbs and lips of luscious fire 

Shall be the theme of many a poet’s lyre, 

As long as men have words wherewith to praise. 


As long as men have hearts that long for homes, 
As long as men have hearts, 
Hid often like the acorn in the earth, 
Their inborn love of noble woman’s worth, 
Beyond all Beauty’s arts, 
Shall stem the sensuous current of desire, 
And urge the World’s best thoughts to something higher, 
As long as men have hearts that long for homes. 


FRA ANTONIO. 


By DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 


ENTLY ! signor ; so—look through the 

grating now! See you him sitting on 

his pallet with his head bowed upon his 
hands? That is Fra Antonio. 

Santa Maria! but his is a sad history. 
Had you the time I would relate it, but that 
the Guardiano has forbidden it be told—nay, 
nay, son! persuade me not—eh! A bless- 
ing on thy offering! It shall go into the 
treasury of the blessed San Sebastiano—and 
the story? We are at the door of my cell. 
Step you in, and I will give you the tale. 

That was many years ago. I remember 
when he first came to us. I was a young 
man, and now I have but a few years 
wherein to make my peace with Heaven. 

He was but a boy then, scarce twenty-two, 
it was said; but the buffeting of the rough 
world seemed to have broken his spirit. He 


passed among us with his head bowed on 
his breast, while his dark eyes seemed at 
times as though they would have wept had 
their owner not forbade it ; and he was beau- 
tiful—beautiful as the blessed San Sebas- 
tiano! By his dress he seemed of a better 
class than the peasantry of the villages ; but 
he told us nothing of who he was, neither of 
the sorrow that bore him down. 

Ah! my son, but he had little to do with 
our diversions. He seemed without energy, 
without heart ; but he was a good man. No 
one among us was so diligent with his du- 
ties ; and prayer and contemplations seemed 
to devour his life. And his fasting! You 
should have seen him once after he had 
passed nine days without food. We feared 
he was of the dead, for he seemed to 
think it would be a pleasure to God for a 
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man to go before him thus ; and of a truth I 
know not but that he was right. 

Only once did I see him arouse himself 
from the lethargy in which he was always 
sunk. It was when /a peste was in Napoli. 
Then Fra Antonio dressed him and went 
forth among the sick and dying with almost 
a happy expression on his pinched face. 
For two months the fiend raged among 
us, and then our brother came back from 
ministering to the victims, untainted by 
the contagion, but sad and spiritless as 
before. 

Ah, well! it was thus with him until the 
day when that of which I am about to tell 
you happened. I remember it well. It was 
eleven years ago this October, for the vintage 
was ripe, and I marked that the roads were 
thronged with ox carts laden to overflowing 
with the purple clusters, and attended by 
crowds of singing children dancing in glee 
toward the wine-presses. Ah, signor, I too 
was once one of those children, and many 
times have I shouted and danced with the 
merriest of them, though you might not 
dream it when you see me now with the frost 
upon my hair and beard, and my seventy- 
three years behind me past and gone; but 
ma lasciano ! why will I leave my tale? and 
the Ave Maria will soon sound. 

It was the day of La Madonna del Rosario. 
On that morning Fra Antonio sat within 
the confessionile, and the country people 
streamed into the convent from miles around, 
bringing their sins and their piasters and the 
fruits of their fields, and, may the Virgin 
be praised ! leaving all behind them. 

I, too, was busy at the holy office, not far 
from him, and together we gave comfort 
and encouragement or prescribed penance to 
those who sought us; granting absolution 
the while in the name of the Mother of God 
and the blessed saints. 

The day was closing, and the swarms of 
penitents had gone back eased and happy. 
I recall that some country girl was pouring 
out to me a wearisome story of her petty 
jealousies, when I noticed a man enter the 
chapel with a quick, nervous step, pass to 
the confessiontle of Fra Antonio, and kneel 
hurriedly down. 

The stranger seemed not of the neighbor- 
hood, for I had never seen him, and his 
garb showed a fineness and fitness for his 
figure, mark you, which our country people 
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but rarely attempt. His face was dark and 
handsome, but it wore a perturbed and hag- 
gard look; while his quick, glancing eye 
seemed to search out every nook of the old 
chapel, as though he thought to find some 
presence to dismay him. 

My interest was attracted, and, as I was 
near enough to see and listen, I did so—may 
the blessed San Sebastiano forgive me the 
sin‘ Of a verity, signor, the penances I have 
performed for it have been grievous, and | 
doubt not but that they have found favor in 


the eye of Heaven. 


The girl before me and her tedious con/es- 
sioni were forgotten ; and, while I heard her 
with deaf ears, I strove with my whole soul 
to lose nothing that passed beside me, in 
which my interest, you may well believe, in- 
creased as the time fled by. 

The stranger seemed to hesitate at first, 
and my brother said some words to encour- 
age him, as is our custom. 

Then he began and told how that the evil 
spirits haunted him, and that they would 
give him no peace ;. and that, as he felt that 
perchance the doings of his life might have 
given some reason for this, he had deemed 
it best to lay his burden upon the Church ; 
and that he had come here that he might 
not have to humiliate himself before some 
priest in Napoli, where he said he dwelt. He 
also spoke of his wealth, and how that what- 
ever the holy Church should demand that 
would he pay, if he were only released from 
the burden of his sins. t 

But Fra Antonio checked all this talk in 
his stern way; needlessly, I thought ; for 
wherefore should the stranger not have 
told of the breadth of his possessions, that 
the penance might have been fitly appor- 
tioned. Then he began with his story. 

He told how that when a youth, and a wild 
one, I fear me, his father, a wealthy merchant 
of Napoli, had sent him to a villa in the coun- 
try to spend the summer months. He told 
how he mingled with the villagers who dwelt 
around, until, with his city garb and his fine 
manners, it had gone ill with the hearts of 
the maidens of the neighborhood. But he 
went on to say that they had little charms for 
him, who had but recently come from the 
fine signorinas of the city—all but one, and 
she—/esu Maria ! what a vision of loveliness 
did the stranger paint, with her blazing black 
eyes, her tossing waves of dark hair, the rich 











olive of her skin, and the full litheness of her 
young form! Ah, signor, but the stranger’s 
words did much to make my future penance 
the heavier. 

It seems that she was betrothed to some 
young countryman of the neighborhood ; but 
when the rich gentleman from the town 
came to her, she threw aside her old lover— 
‘as which of them will not, signor? They 
are all false; false as— Santa Maria pardon 
me! that feelings of the dead past burst 
forth thus. What have I, an old man, to 
do with recollections of my youth? and 
then perchance the girl was not so much to 
blame. 

She was the daughter of the village inn- 
keeper, and her parents, when they saw she 
had attracted a rich man and was receiving 
his advances—perhaps only to show her 
power to her old lover—straightway took 
measures to persuade her to go on, and to 
accept the new suitor for her husband—an 
offer which the hair-brained boy, as the 
stranger described himself, was only too 
ready to make. In short, she married him, 
and they left the village together. 

It was then that I thought I heard a sup- 
pressed sound, neither sigh nor groan, but of 
both, issue from the sportellino of my brother; 
and, reaching forward, I caught a glimpse of 
his face through the lattice. It was always 
pale, but the pallor which it then wore was as 
of death. I feared he was ill, and was about 
to step out and go to his aid, when the 
thought occurred to me that by so doing I 
would betray my miserable curiosity, and so 
I held back. 

The stranger did not seem to hear the 
sound, so occupied was he with his own 
story, and when I looked again Fra Anto- 
nio’s face was as usual, only more rigid and 
with the deep lines in it drawn still deeper. 

Then the penitent went on. As for the old 
lover of the girl, he understood he had dis- 
appeared the day after she left; and, as 
nothing was heard of him, people said he 
had made away with himself. He, on the 
other hand, returned to Napoli with his bride. 

His father, while he deeply regretted the 
step his son had taken, yet allowed him to 
bring her to the palazzo. Once there her 
lot became wretched indeed: He explained, 
mark you, how that her manners were 
always of the vineyards and farms, and that 
his mother and sisters did nothing but find 
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fault with her, as of atruth they had good 
cause to do. 

As for himself, while he loved her, yet, 
now that he was in the midst of refinement, 
she wore hard with him. 

At last he determined to travel, and his 
wife greeted the proposal with gladness. 

For six months they passed from place to 
place, but, as the time fled, he grew more 
and more weary of her, and cursed himself 
for the hasty step he had taken. ‘‘Would 
to God !’’—these were his words, signor— 
‘*Would to God!’’ he had left her to the 
cicerone who had been his rival. 

This time no sound came from my brother's 
lattice, but, happening to glance at his face, 
I was again shocked by its ghastly appear- 
ance. He certainly seemed to be near to a 
fainting fit—and he was subject to them ; 
but the same cowardly impulse as before for- 
bade my going to him, and I sought to per- 
suade myself that it was the way the light 
fell through the grating which produced 
the effect that had alarmed me. 

Here my own penitent’s confession ceased, 
and I aroused me again to hurriedly prescribe 
some trifling penance and pronounce abso- 
lution ; though of a truth I know not to this 
day whether it was for murder I absolved 
her—may the blessed Virgin have mercy 
upon me for my sin! 

Then I turned me again to the stranger. 
He was going on to tell how that with 
thoughts such as he had described, he was 
stopping at sometown in Germany. I have 
forgotten the name, but it is on the river 
they call the Rhine. 

While there he received a letter from his 
father. His sisters, who had always hated 
his wife, had used much influence on the 
old man, and he now wrote his son to say 
that if he would return to their home he 
must do so alone ; and suggested that from 
the north of Germany to Napoli was a long 
way for a woman to travel alone and with- 
out money. 

Then the villain told how he had pon- 
dered over the letter ; of his love for his 
parents and his sisters, and recalled again 
the characteristics of his wife which grated 
upon his refinement. Of a truth I wondered 
much, signor, why my brother did not re- 
prove him for his words ; but Fra Antonio 
said nothing, and at last the accursed wick- 
edness was confessed. 
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He had left her, saying he would be back 
soon, and in an hour was hastening toward 
Napoli. 

This wretch confessed it all with writh- 
ings and excuses ; condoning his black per- 
fidy under the guise of filial love and obedi- 
ence, and even explaining how that he left 
her, his wife, without a piaster, without a 
piece of jewelry, lest she should have the 
means to follow him. He had never seen 
her since. 

In later years he said that he had suffered 
under doubts that he had done what was 
right ; and at times’ he could not sleep for 
horrid sogni—nightmares you call them, 
though I see not why—that haunted him. 
In short, if he had acted ill-advisedly, as he 
feared he had, he would perform such pen- 
ance as should be prescribed. 

Then he ceased. 

For some minutes Fra’ Antonio was silent. 
I could not see his face for he had drawn it 
back from the sportillino. 

I now thought that of a certainty he had 
been afflicted with one of his fits, and I had 
arisen to step from my seat, which I could 
then do with a very good grace, as my peni- 
tent had departed, when of a sudden I heard 
a voice. 

Maria Santissima/ It came from where 
he sat, but it was not the voice of Fra An- 
tonio of the convent of San Sebastiano. It 
was shrill and piercing, yet he spoke neither 
quickly nor loud. It was slower and of less 
force than his usual tone—but /esu / it was 
the feeling it gave of restraint ; it was what 
was behind it, that terrified me and made 
me sit trembling and spellbound. It would 
have reminded you, signor, of the creaking 
hinges of the gates of hell as they crash 
together to restrain the writhing flames 
within their proper bounds. Even so, there 
was a flaming hell restrained behind his 
words, and you could read it all in the 
tones. 

He had only asked what the stranger knew 
of his wife’s fate, but you should have seen 
how the man was startled. He looked up 
at the lattice hastily, but he could have 
noticed nothing, for he mumbled over how 
that he learned some days later that an 
Italian woman had thrown herself into the 
river, and, as he had heard of his wife no 
more, he feared it must have been she. 

I know not why it was I still sat silent, 


but the next instant I heard my brother’s 
voice again ; this time quick and hurried 
in its utterance, nor were his words distinct, 
yet I heard them all. 

Will you believe me, signor, he spoke not 
of penance at all ; nor did he say one word to 
the stranger of moneys to be paid into ouf 
treasury that masses might be sung for the 
soul of his murdered wife ; or that prayers 
should go up to the saints for his own re- 
lease from the deadly chains which bound 
him. 

Madre Benedetta ! my brother was absolv- 
ing him, and hurrying on through the 
sacred syllables, even as some school-boy 
would haste through an ill-learned lesson, 
mouthing his words the while, that they 
should not be understood. 

Even the stranger was surprised, for he 
glanced up from time to time at the lattice, 
and then dropped his face upon his breast as 
though glad to receive the holy gift for noth- 
ing where he had anticipated costly expen- 
ditures. 

Then came the final Jénedizione, and the 
words rushed out from the grating as an 
arrow springs from the bow, for the voice 
of Fra Antonio seemed to twang as he spoke 
them. 

While I yet gazed, astonished beyond 
measure at what I had seen and heard, and 
while the stranger still knelt as though 
doubting he were freed, I heard the door of 
my brother’s confessionile open, and the next 
instant he stepped out into the church. His 
face was concealed from me by his hood, 
but his form seemed to sway and stagger 
as under sickness or some great excite- 
ment. 

He crept toward him who had confessed, 
crouching low against the stone wainscot- 
ing. Buon Dio! you may believe me, sig- 
nor, when I say I could not have moved 
hand nor foot had it been the arch fiend de- 
scending upon the sacred relics of our holy 
patron. 

The stranger did not seem to see his dan- 
ger. Suddenly my brother threw back his 
hood. Jesu Maria / what a sight I saw! His 
face was as the face of a corpse ; the skin 
blue and like the parchment of the blessed 
missals. His lips were drawn back, and 
the teeth glittered like the fangs of a wild 
beast, while the eyes, signor, Maria Santis- 
sima / the eyes! They were as though all 
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the fires of hell were concentrated in their 
fathomless depths. 

I had no time to move,'even had I pos- 
sessed the power; for with a sound, half 
shriek, half hiss, he sprang upon the kneel- 
ing figure before him and they rolled to- 
gether upon the stone floor of the chapel, 
with the long talon-like fingers of the priest 
set deep into the throat of his victim. 

The stranger was a man of powerful frame, 
and he struggled hard ; but, Saxta Maria / 
he was as an infant in the grasp that held 
him. Hecouldnot even loosen my brother’s 
clutch sufficient to shout for aid. 

Then it was that I found voice to cry out, 
and my own tones seemed to break the spell 
that had chained me to my seat. 

I rushed out, and seizing my brother, tried 
to draw him from his prey, but he clung on 
like some animal that had not tasted of 
food. 

The stranger had ceased to struggle, and 
lay still; when several of the brothers, 
alarmed by my cries, burst into the narrow 
chapel, and then we together succeeded in 
drawing Fra Antonio from the body of his 
victim. 

We examined the man, but he was dead. 
The grasp that had writhed itself into his 
throat had never loosened for an instant; 
and the livid marks, sunk deep into the flesh, 
told of the strength with which that grasp 
had been set. 

Our brother, though held fast in our arms, 
still struggled with strength more than hu- 
man to be free from us, and to hurl himself 
again upon thelifeless form. Then he would 
fall to beseeching and say : 

‘‘Hearken to me, good fathers! Did I not 
perform my duty as a priest before Heaven ? 
Did I not absolve him, so that were his sins 
deeper than hell yet he should sit with the 
blessed saints? Let mego! Itis asa man 
that I would act now. Heard ye not his 
tale? the infamous! I was that country 
lover of whom he spoke. I did not die, but 
I have lived until now ; until the man could 
give him his punishment, even as the priest 
of God absolved him for hissin!’’ Here 
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he would fall to laughing and mumbling 
over meaningless words, and calling upon 
the name of one Ninetta, whom I suppose to 
have been the girl that the stranger had 
murdered. 

Then came a time of weakness during 
which we removed the body from his 
sight. 

When I returned he had fallen upon his 
knees, and was praying to the blessed San 
Sebastiano, and to the Holy Mother of God, 
that the absolution he had just pronounced 
should avail naught ; until, believe me, sig- 
nor, I had crossed myself many times, at 
the sound of the blasphemy he spake. At 
last he became silent, and we led him away 
to his cell—there where you beheld him. 

Since then it has been always the same. 
His mind was shivered in the shock that fell 
upon it that October morning. He will sit 
still for hours, as you saw, with his head 
buried in his hands. Then he will falldown 
upon his knees on the hard stones, and tell 
his beads and pray ; but his prayers, Jesu 
pardon him ! are all one—that the absolu- 
tion he pronounced shall avail naught be- 
fore the throne of God. 

Nay, we do not dare that he should ven- 
ture out ; for, mark you, he is violent when 
he sees men, and he imagines them all to be 
the one who wronged him and who now 
sleeps forever. 

Pardon me, signor ! 
vende. 
turn. 


It is the Padre Reve- 
I hear him calling me. I will re- 


I trust you are not weary with waiting? 
Have you noted the story I related? Listen 
then! It has pleased the saints that you 
should hear the end. 

When a few moments ago I passed out 
into the corridor, I saw solemn faces gathered 
about the door of Azs cell, and there was 
whispering among them. 

He has passed away even while I have 
been speaking. May the Holy Mother of 
God intercede for him, that his sins be 
washed away ; for of a verity, my son, he 
has suffered much. 
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MAY ALCOTT. 


By Lucy C. LILLIE. 


_ March of this: year there passed away 
from our generation a brave lady. I 
think of her as such, because she faced life 
and work, trials and success, disappoint- 
ments and her world-wide fame bravely, 
neither despairing under failure nor growing 
arrogant in success, and helping two genera- 
tions of young people to look upon life 
cheerily and helpfully, even while she made 
them laugh or cry with her at will. She saw 
nearly every phase of life and human nature 
during her fifty-six years. As an almost 
unknown young girl, she said once: ‘‘I will 
not be discouraged so long as others need 
my work.’’ As a famous woman, and 
shortly before her death, she said: ‘‘ If I can 
live a little longer, there will be plenty of 
work to do for me, and grit to do it with.”’ 
In the first instance, she spoke as a girl 
facing the world with no financial resources, 
and the consciousness that she had, al- 
though through no fault of her own, failed 
in various undertakings ; and, after a lapse 
of nearly thirty-eight years, she made the 
remark last quoted as a woman who, in her 
own line, had achieved an unparalleled suc- 
cess, had made a unique fame, earned her 
own large fortune, and saw herself with 
domestic interests such as would have made 
her later years as serene and charming as her 
girlhood had been careworn and perplexing. 

The story of Louisa Alcott’s life has been, 
to a certain extent, told by herself in ‘‘ Little 
Women.’’ At least, the character of /o was 
drawn from her own experiences and full of 
her own individuality, but hers throughout 
was a more notable history than the world 
knew. A girl, whose earliest teacher was 
Margaret Fuller ; who, at ten years of age, 
learned to know the seasons in their varied 
dress and nature in its deepest meanings 
under Thoreau’s guidance; to whom men 
like Emerson, Channing, Ripley, and Haw- 
thorne were every-day company, yet who 
was brought up almost in poverty, and with 
the necessity of work at home if not abroad ; 
who had a fund of downright common sense 
and keen humor underlying all transcend- 
ental influence,—is one who, as a woman, 


might be expected to have made her mark, 
and she did it by the simplest, kindliest, 
cheeriest of writing, and the sweetest of com- 
panionship and kindness toward others. 

The story of her life should begin, I think, 
with a characteristic incident of her father. 
When something over twenty-five years of 
age, he undertook to set out as a sort of ped- 
dler for a mercantile house, traveling, as was 
the custom of the day, frequently on foot, 
and displaying his wares at the various 
farm-houses along the road. Mr. Greeley, 
who dearly loved Alcott, used to be fond of 
telling the story, to which the sage was 
ready enough to listen, smiling an acqui- 
escence. In those days the arrival of a ped- 
dler was welcomed, not only as a novelty, 
but as a diversion to the entire household. 
On a certain occasion, the kitchen in a Vir- 
ginia farm-house presented a curious scene. 
A slender young man, with a thoughtful 
countenance and intellectual eyes, might 
have been seen seated, his pack on the floor, 
while gradually one member after another of 
the household gathered about him. Forget- 
ful of the object of his visit, he discoursed 
first, on the subject of the education of chil- 
dren, apropos of the little flock gathered 
about the kitchen hearth; thence passing 
fluently on to agriculture and the work of 
man by the sweat of his brow; finally, to 
religion ; and before two hours had elapsed 
he had contrived to interest not alone the 
women of the family, but the men from the 
farm. If domestic duties were neglected, let 
us hope the simple country folk to whom 
one of the most brilliant men of the day 
talked, felt reeompensed by the new fields of 
thought and learning opened to them when, 
at the end of the week, the traveler, Bronson 
Alcott, took his departure. 

Returning from this expedition, which, 
from a practical point of view, was wholly 
unsuccessful, Mr. Alcott turned his attention 
to educational matters, and became quite 
well known to the little circle then begin- 
ning toround brilliantly in Boston. Calling 
one evening upon one of the Quincys, he 
was introduced to one of the connections of 
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the family, Miss Abby May, a beautiful, 
high-spirited looking girl, with profuse 
blonde hair, blue eyes, and delicate regular 
features. She was the daughter of Colonel 
Joseph May and the niece of one of the 
patriots who had assisted in pouring the tea 
into the Boston Harbor in 1773. Colonel 
May was a prosperous merchant, and Abby 
was the idol of the household ; nevertheless, 
Bronson here proved successful, and in 1830 
the adventuresome young pair were married 
in King’s Chapel, Boston. Their worldly 
prospects were slim, but the union proved 
exceptionally happy. Of her the devoted 
husband wrote—in no mere poet’s frenzy, 
but from the sincerest feelings : 


** Mean are all titles of nobility 
And kings poor spendthrifts, while I do compare 
The wealth she daily lavishes on me 
Of love—the noble kingdom that I share.’’ 


The young married couple journeyed to 
Philadelphia, in which place Mr. Alcott pro- 
posed to teach aschool. They took up their 
residence at Germantown, and there, on 
November 29, 1832, Louisa May Alcott, 
author of ‘‘ Little Women,’’ was born. 


There was an older sister, the Meg of that 


charming book, and two others were born in 
the ten years following, the Amy and Beth 
of the same story. The school-teaching near 
Germantown proved unsuccessful. It was 
on a plan peculiar then to Mr. Bronson 
Alcott, but since developed more completely 
in kindergarten methods; but the small 
people of the Quaker City, it appears, were 
puzzled by lack of conventionality in the 
plan, probably preferring Mrs. Barabuld to 
object teaching, and after two years the 
Philadelphia school was abandoned. The 
Alcotts returned to Boston, where was 
started the school whose story has been so 
cleverly recorded by Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body, and of which she was one assistant 
to Mr. Alcott and Margaret Fuller another. 
The Alcott family lived, I believe, in West 
Street. The school was in the Masonic 
Temple, on Tremont Street, and here ev- 
ery attention was given to the training of 
each pupil’s individuality, cultivating the 
thought and reasoning power by a method 
which might have been successful but for 
two reasons. Offense was given to many 
parents by Mr. Alcott’s peculiar religious 
views, and a number of scholars were with- 
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drawn. Then, one morning, in the year 
1839, the death-blow was struck. Mr. Alcott 
entered the school, leading by the hand a 
new pupil—a little girl with a merry African 
countenance and twinkling eyes. In spite 
of the fact that this, to the ordinary Bos- 
tonian of the day, would have been consid- 
ered an outrage, it had not occurred to the 
liberal-minded teacher to exclude this prom- 
ising pupil ! 

The indignant parents in nearly every case 
withdrew their children atonce. Mr. Alcott 
went home that day confronted by a new 
problem of failure, and taking his little 
seven-year-old daughter on his knee, told 
her the story of a little colored child, ‘‘ cre- 
ated human as herself,’’ and what admitting 
such a one to his school had cost him. As 
Miss Alcott said later toa friend, this inci- 


‘dent gave her the first thrill of sympathy 


with the colored race, as well as with all 
children, for which her father certainly had 
a peculiar and tender fondness. 

This school was also abandoned, and the 
Alcotts removed to a little cottage in Con- 
cord, Mass., where there speedily came to call 
upon them Thoreau, who was leading a sort 
of sylvan Arcadian existence, and whose se- 
rious, kindly face, mild blue eyes, and gentle 
manner drew little Louisa to him at once. 
Some new scheme fora livelihood, suited to 
the intellectual bent of Alcott’s mind, had to 
be devised. About the same time he received 
an invitation from Mr. George Ripley, late a 
clergyman of Boston, but who had begun to 
throw himself into the Transcendental move- 
ment, to spend an evening at his house in 
Boston, and discuss an interesting topic. 
It was—perhaps all unconsciously to the six 
friends who met thus together—a most sig- 
nificant occasion. I once heard one of the 
little company assembled there that evening 
say that George Ripley was anxious to see 
‘‘what direction his wings would take if 
permitted flight.’’ Calling together a few 
kindred and discursive souls, all of whom 
were tinged with some reforming spirit, Mr. 
Ripley founded the since famous ‘ Tran- 
scendental Club,’’ the outcome of which, as 
all students or observers of our century’s 
progress know, was as many-sided as the 
Tractarian influence in England. 

Brook Farm was one of the first results, 
and it thoroughly interested Mr. Alcott, who, 
as soon as that well-known Community was 
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started, visited it with a view to taking his 
family there. 

The Farm was established in West Rox- 
bury, some nine miles from Boston, not far 
from Theodore Parker’s meeting-house,* and 
in a richly diversified country, where the 
noble-hearted Mr. Ripley believed that with 
his little community inspiration might be 
found even in the common duties of life, and 
every nature lifted above what was sordid or 
mean. Dr. Brownson, one of the early mem- 
bers of this Arcadian community, used to say 
that they fully expected to charm the entire 
nation into similar views by the combina- 
tion of perfect simplicity and nobility of 
thought in their daily lives. All work was 
shared, although, while men like George 
Ripley took their turns in milking cows, and 
women like Margaret Fuller scrubbed floors, 
alternately with teaching and soaring into 
unfathomable heights of philosophical dis- 
course, there were some who, from the bent 
of their minds, turned to entirely unintel- 
lectual employment. Such found ample op- 
portunity of exercising their skill in house- 
hold labor or the trades, while it was sup- 
posed that the association with cultured 
minds would be beneficial to all. On sev- 
eral occasions Mrs. Ripley, one of the most 
charming and interesting women of the day, 
was known to remain ten hours at the wash- 
tub; but, as one of the most brilliant young 
people in the Community remarked, ‘ At 
such times I have heard a great prob- 
lem discussed over the wash-tub by one 
whose brightness shed light on all around.” 
Naturally strong individuality must have 
marked these souls, whose names are nearly 
all known tothe present generation. Among 
the cluster of dwellings belonging to the 
Farm was one known as the Aerie, where 
the Ripleys resided. It was a queer little 
house built on so high a rock that steps 
were cut to reach the terrace before its door. 
Here were library, parlor, school-rooms, and 
some sleeping apartments, and the library 
seems to have been a charmed center of the 
whole establishment. Thither all whocared 
for conversation were invited of an evening, 
and here it was, doubtless, that during her 
visits to the Community Margaret Fuller’s 
curious, tempestuous, brilliant, and egotisti- 


* Mr. Parker was the Mr. Power of Miss Alcott’s 
“Work.” She drew from her own experiences for the 
Christie of the same novel. 
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cal nature impressed itself so strongly upon 
that little circle. 

Alcott’s visit to Brook Farm resulted in his 
deciding to form something similar under his 
own guidance, but before doing this he ac- 
cepted an invitation from a Mr. Greaves, of 
England, to visit him in his London home. 
Mr. Alcott started, but it would almost seem 
that in those days failure or disaster of some 
kind was a foregone conclusion, since Mr. 
Greaves died before his invited guest had 
landed on a foreign shore for the first time. 
However, his friends showed him every kind- 
ness and attention, and some of them re- 
turned to America with him. One of the 
party, a Mr. Lane, purchased a tract of land 
upon which Mr. Alcott could carry out his 
scheme. Thoreau hastily indorsed it, and 
Horace Greeley, whom he was visiting at the 
time, was equally pleased, but doubtless be- 
cause at that period dear Mr. Greeley was a 
most earnest advocate of vegetarianism, and 
this was to be the leading ‘‘ ism’’ of the new 
community. Louisa was always ready to re- 
call the whole experience with reference to 
its ludicrous side ; even while declaring that 
as a child of eleven years she welcomed the 
expedition to ‘‘ Fruitlands,’’ as the new home 
was called, with all a child’s love of novelty, 
she made amiable fun of it years later in a 
sketch called ‘‘ Transcendental Wild Oats,"’ 
and used merrily to declare that high 
thoughts and low diet never agreed with her ! 
Interesting as the placehad appeared, it failed 
before the year was ended; the place was 
sold, and the Alcotts returned to Concord to 
take up their residence permanently there, — 
in the home which must have been the proto- 
type of that belonging to the ‘‘ March’s,’’ since 
there Louisa and her sisters passed the first 
years of their girlhood—the place not being 
sold to Hawthorne until 1851, when Louisa 
was nineteen years of age. She told me that 
most of the ‘‘ feeling ’’ for ‘‘ Little Women ’’- 
certainly all of her character sketching for 
it—had been done there when a young girl 
among her sisters, so we safely may conclude 
that the scenes in the lives of jo, Meg, Amy, 
and Beth took place at the cottage known 
then as ‘‘ Hillside,’’ since as ‘‘ Wayside.’’ A 
terraced hillshade, shaded by apple-trees, rose 
at the back of the buff-colored cottage, and 
hence arose its name while the Alcotts oc- 
cupied it. Writing of it later, Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne says : ‘* In front on the other side 
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of the highway extended a broad meadow 
of seven acres, bounded by a brook, above 
which hung drooping willows. It was upon 
the whole as pleasant a place as any in the 
village.”’ 

When the Alcotts inhabited it it was a 
four-roomed cottage, to which picturesque 
galleried wings were added and a gabled 
window. Later, when it was made still more 
classic by Hawthorne’s occupancy (when 
‘*The Orchards’’ next door was famous as 
the Alcott home), a sort of tower was added 
in which Hawthorne wrote various books, 
especially ‘‘ Our Old Home;’’ but, as his son 
remarks, it is amazing to observe the persist- 
ency with which the summer and winter 
pilgrims insist upon calling this house 7he 
Old Manse. 

At this time Louisa was a girl about thir- 
teen, but, as she was generally mature look- 
ing for her years, the description which she 
applies to a fifteen-year-old Jo will answer 
for the tall daughter of Bronson Alcott, who 
was soon a familiar figure to all Concordians, 
fond as she was of flying about, now running 
races with some of the neighboring children, 
climbing trees, or wandering about in the 
shadow of Thoreau, who perhaps about that 


time was planning his ‘‘ Hermitage of the 


Lake.’’ ‘‘ /o was very tall, thin, and brown, 
and reminded one of a young colt, for she 
never seemed to know what to do with her 
limbs. She had a decided mouth and a 
comical nose, and sharp gray eyes to see 
everything, which were by turns fierce, or 
funny, or thoughtful. Her long thick hair 
was her one beauty, but it was usually 
bundled into a net to be out of her way. 
Round shoulders had /o and big hands and 
feet, and a fly-away look in her clothes, and 
the uncomfortable appearance of a girl who 
was rapidly shooting up into a woman and 
did not like it.’’ 

The other sisters were strikingly like the 
Meg, Amy, and Beth, in ‘‘ Little Women,”’ 
but all seem to have looked up to Louisa as 
decidedly the most advanced one among them 
both in frolic or intellectual life. There was 
very little money to be thrown away in the 
household, and many were the devices of the 
sisters for amusement, as well as suitable 
dressing, out of the slender family resources ; 
but the neighborhood in which they lived, 
the recognized genius of the father, and the 
exquisite tact of Mrs. Alcott afforded them 
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innumerable social treats ; the Emersons, 
Channings, finally the Hawthornes, were 
their neighbors ; and the girls grew up in 
an atmosphere of intellectual refinement 
which was really exceptional. As Louisa 
had Thoreau, as well as her father, for a 
teacher, we can fancy that the smiling country 
which he so loved and so well understood 
must have aroused her to appreciate its de- 
lights and stimulate her imagination. 

But doubtless out of her companionship 
with so many transcendentally minded peo- 
ple came the impulse to write in the fanci- 
ful and exaggerated fashion which marked 
her first attempts in literature. I do not refer 
to the sensational stories which she con- 
tributed to Frank Leslie's, simply as a means 
of making money, but the first efforts of her 
imagination—the stories with which she used 
to entertain her young companions many a 
winter evening, and which years later were 
gathered together and published in book 
form. However, the young people of her cir- 
cle enjoyed them. Sometimes Louisa would 
marshal them into a dark room to relate some 
thrilling tales which would send them intoa 
panic of fascinated fright, to her infinite sat- 
isfaction ; again, she would compose some 
thrilling drama, which they all enacted, 
Louisa, whose dramatic talent was decidedly 
strong, taking a leading part. Such home 
scenes did not indicate, of course, her real 
groove in literature. They were the result 
of a buoyant, romantic, and exuberant nature 
which had to have some outlet. Before she 
was sixteen, she was obliged to think in 
some way of assisting the family. She began 
with a small school, and, although she was 
never fond of teaching, she had a Kindergar- 
ten and seems to have made her pupils happy. 
Several of them have since joined the ranks 
of literature and are known to fame. But, as 
she once told me, ‘‘ visions of literary work 
always haunted her in her teaching hours,” 
and her pen went on unceasingly, although, 
singular to say, with very slight success. Her 
sisters remembered even then her periods of 
seclusion, during which she would write 
much as /o did when the fancy fit of in- 
spiration came upon her. 

It was during this time that the book 
‘*Moods,’’ dearest to Louisa Alcott’s heart, 
but never well received, was written, though 
not published. I well remember, in one of 
my first talks with her, after a little chat 
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about the March family, she said, pausing and 
looking very earnestly at me, ‘‘ I want you to 
read ‘Moods.’ I do loveit.’’ All authors 
know that there is some child of their brain 
apt to be dearer to themselves than to the 
public, and is it not because somewhat of the 
hidden part of the writer’s soul or nature has 
been expressed therein ? Just in this connec- 
tion I recall another little talk with Miss 
Alcott when, comparing notes on thecriticism 
of people who do not write, she said much 
that I liked to hear about her annoyance 
when such people accused her of being 
‘‘imaginative’’ or exaggerated about things 
in general, simply because she had cultivated 
the art of idealization in literature. 
‘*Moods,’’ however, was not published until 
some time later. She was nineteen when her 
first published story appeared, in 1851, in a 
paper called Gleason's Pictorial. It wasa 
highly colored romance, and its acceptance, 
as well as the fact that Louisa received for it 
a check for $5, set the little Concord house- 
hold wild with delight. She had planned 
offering something to the Saturday Evening 
Gazette, but meanwhile had proposed going 
upon the stage, a contract with a Boston 
manager being actually signed. But, fortu- 


nately for her thousands of readers, this came 


to nothing. The story went to the Gazefte ; 
it was called ‘‘The Rival Prima-donnas,”’ 
and presented about as varied a picture of 
life as can well be imagined. But a scene 
which is pathetic in its truthfulness and sug- 
gestion to nearly all writers occurred soon 
after this, when the Gazette accepted a sec- 
ond story, and honored it by a huge poster 
announcing that a story by the author of 
‘‘The Rival Prima-donnas’’ was shortly to 
appear. Sitting next Miss Alcott at a con- 
cert, years later, she told me her feelings on 
beholding those magic words, and the scene 
which followed her announcement of the fact 
to the family at home. The girls were in 
a tumult of excitement and delight over 
Louisa’s prospects. Her ‘‘career’’ had be- 
gun. Inthe midst of a Boston wind, they 
rushed to the place where the magic poster 
was to be seen, and gazing at it and finding 
it somewhat torn, pulled off every possible 
fragment, which was regarded for the rest of 
the evening like sacred credentials for enter- 
ing the Palace of Fame. 

It was about 1851 that negotiations were en- 
tered into for the purchase of ‘‘ Hillside’’ by 
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Hawthorne, and, when this was settled, the 
Alcotts removed to an adjoining cottage. It 
was a forlorn-looking little place when they 
went into it, but speedily took on a home- 
like air, and has since been noted for its 
artistic finish, nestling as it does under 
elm-trees with an apple-orchard on its right, 
and within full of nooks and corners—low, 
wide rooms, in every one of which the indi- 
viduality of the occupants is delightfully 
apparent. A curious rustic fence shuts in 
the grounds, composed chiefly of bits of 
pine and twig gathered by Mr. Alcott in his 
ramblings. The neighborhood was grow- 
ing more and more delightful, but the Al- 
cott household was still in daily need of 
such assistance as Louisa, bravely facing 
the world and work, could give. She tried 
her hand, it would seem, at everything 
from sewing to teaching ; finally came a day 
when she decided to set out for herself and 
make an effort to live in town, and, if possi- 
ble, earn something more than an occasional 
check of a few dollars by her pen or a bare 
subsistence by teaching, or, if necessary, to 
try what combining both talents would do. 
The sisters sat up late and early preparing 
a little outfit, and with this and the sum of 
twenty dollars, added to her spirit of bravery, 
her courage, and the inner promptings of 
her genius, the girl went ferth. I do not 
know exactly for how long a time it was 
that she toiled in Boston, supporting herself 
and contriving to send something home, in 
much the same way she has described the 
methods of Christie in ‘‘ Work;’’ but when 
I hear any one speak of the Louisa Alcott 
of those days as a girl, sometimes brusque, 
often weary looking, or, perhaps, sharp in 
her opinions of the world, I think of the 
hours of anxious toil, the wearying suspense 
while waiting for some application for em- 
ployment, the rebuffs and discouragements 
of her literary life, the necessity of writing 
what was totally uncongenial, and the con- 
sciousness that there was something with- 
in her craving for expression—something 
which she could really do better than most 
of the people who were at the top of the lad- 
der which she was trying to climb with such 
a load of responsibility. And again, I think 
of what one of her friends of those days has 
told me of the wonderful energy and cour- 
age which she used to receive from associa- 
tion with this overworked and often down- 
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hearted girl, of the sparkle of the gray eye, 
the kindly touch of that tired hand, and the 
brightening of her countenance when Louisa 
found that she could help any one else, rich 
or poor, high or low. 

She had certain pleasures, you may be 
sure, in that hard-worked life in Boston. It 
was during the time of intense struggle, just 
before the war, remember, and the society 
she frequented was vibrating with the great 
question which produced the struggle, and 
developed such men as Garrison, Parker, 
Phillips, and Sumner ; such women as Julia 
Ward Howe and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
At Theodore Parker’s Louisa Alcott met all 
of these people, and many more ; and while 
she was pouring out fifteen sensational 
stories a month for some New York week- 
lies, none of which were in the least conge- 
nial to her mind, and all creating that worst 
kind of literary bondage which distasteful 
work produces, it must have been a relief to 
spend such evenings, even though it is said 
she sat shyly as a Charlotte Bronté in her 
corner, but ready enough to enjoy what 
was going forward, and tocontribute her 
word or two when needed. Her friends in 


this circle were always ready to speak a 
word of encouragement to the brave girl. 
Theodore Parker would grasp her hand and 
say, ‘‘ Keep up, Louisa, it’s all coming out 
right,’’ in a way which sent her home with 
new hope and ambition. 

Meanwhile there were pleasant days in 


Concord. Mr. Emerson’s house, says Ju- 
lian Hawthorne, ‘‘was a center of polite 
and intellectual amenities ; and another un- 
failing spring of hospitable entertainment 
was always to be found at the Alcotts’, our 
next-door neighbors. Altogether, it may be 
surmised that there never was and never 
will be such a genial Concord, for young 
people at least, as that which existed from 
1859 to 1865, or thereabouts ; and several 
marriages were among the happy results of 
the experience.”’ 

One of these, doubtless, was Meg's, the 
sister who married Mr. John Pratt, now the 
solitary survivor of the family, and whose 
two sons were the ‘“‘ Little Men”’ of their 
aunt’s fiction. The war had begun, and all 
those who remember the New England of 
that day can fancy how stirred such a house- 
hold as the Alcotts’ was by the wave of 


feeling rushing across a country which had 
12 
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had no opportunity in our generation of 
declaring its loyalty to the Constitution. 
Mr. Alcott is described, by some who knew 
him then, as taking too abstract a viewof the 
whole situation. However, Louisa and the 
rest were fired by a desire todo something 
for or with the cause ; but meanwhile there 
was a certain amount of social relaxation 
going on, even while she was planning hos- 
pital service. The Alcott girls used to 
go over to the ‘‘ Wayside”’ to play cards of 
an evening, or to concoct nonsense verses, 
just then coming into vogue. ‘‘ Everybody 
was trying his own hand at producing 
them,’’ Mr. Hawthorne says, in the life of 
his father. I will quote the nonsense verse 
which Nathaniel Hawthorne scribbled off 
one evening when the fun must have been 
at its height, and no doubt Mr. Alcott's 
vegetarianism had been the subject of con- 
siderable merrymaking, since some of his 
family, like Louisa, openly rebelled upon 
carrying out their father’s dietary views, 
and he, it appears, was thoroughly good 
natured in the matter. 


“*There dwelt a Sage at Apple-Slump, 
Whose dinner never made him plump ; 
Give him carrots, potatoes, squash, parsnips, and peas, 
And some boiled macaroni, without any cheese, 
And a plate of raw apples, to hold on his knees, 
And a glass of sweet cider, to wash down all these, 
And he'd prate of the Spirit as long as you'd please, 
This airy Sage of Apple-Slump !”’ 


A Boston divine who tried to convert Mr. 
Alcott from his views was told by him that 
he verily believed the man who ate beef 
became in time bovine, the man who ate 
mutton had the characteristics of a sheep, 
etc., to which the reverend gentleman op- 
posed the argument that, in that case, the 
vegetarian might easily become poor pota- 
toes !—a story which Louisa delighted to 
tell. 

Soon after this occurred that scene which 
is described in the opening page of ‘‘ Hos- 
pital Sketches,’’ when, Louisa declaring 
her desire to have something to do for the 
soldiers or for the world in general, the idea 
of her ‘‘ going to the war’’ was formulated. 
The decision once made, she was speedily 
enrolled as a nurse. And I can not forbear 
quoting again from the ‘‘ Hawthorne Life,”’ 
for in a letter to Una from her mother we 
have a picture of the Alcott family and 
their neighbors better than words of mine 
could give it. ‘‘ Great events seem thicken- 
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ing here [Concord]. Louisa Alcott has had 
her summons to the Washington Hospi- 
tals, and Abby [Mrs. Alcott] came in to ask 
me about some indelible ink she had, and I 
offered to do anything I could for Louisa. 
She said if I could mark her clothes, it 
would assist very much. So I went over in 
the divine afternoon, and marked till dusk, 
and finished all she had. Mrs. Alcott says 
she shall feel helpless without Louisa, and 
Mr. Alcott says he sends his only son. 
Louisa is determined to make the soldiers 
jolly, and takes all of ‘Dickens’ that she 
has and games. At supper-time Julian came 
in with the portentous news that the battle 
has at last begun, and Fredericksburg is on 
fire from our guns. So Louisa goes into the 
very mouth of the war.’’ 

With such a book as ‘‘ Hospital Sketches’”’ 
in print it would be superfluous for me to 
add anything connected with Louisa Alcott’s 
life during her service in the war; but it 
may interest many who have read them to 
know that they are all absolutely truthful 
reports of her own experiences, and while 
her keen sense of humor, rather bluff com- 
mon sense, and lack of certain sentiment 
must be noticed in much of this as other 
literary work, let any one read the chapter 
entitled ‘‘A Night,’’ and see the intense 
power of sympathy and pathos that must 
have existed in the nature of its writer—in 
the woman who recognized the ludicrous 
side of the ‘‘Goblins’’ of the wards like 
Dan the Watchman, and yet could tell 
the story as she did of the David and /on- 
athan whom she nursed. The sketches 
were written in letters for the family circle, 
and published in the Commonwealth news- 
paper of Boston. Their success was elec- 
trical. When, broken down with typhoid 
fever, the result of months of weary, anx- 
ious nursing and service in the hospitals, 
Louisa returned, it was to find publishers 
ready enough to take this book. ‘‘ Moods’”’ 
had been published, but with a lack of suc- 
cess which was pathetic, since the writer 
loved it so ; but ‘‘ Hospital Sketches,’’ which 
appeared in 1865, lifted her above the need of 
ever seeking again a publisher, although it 
did not make her famous. The same year 
she accepted the position of companion to 
an invalid lady in order to visit Europe, 
and, after traveling on the Continent some 
months, returned alone to London. 
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Three years later Mr. Alcott received from 
his daughter the manuscript of a book which 
Louisa had written according’to the inspira- 
tion which was always her best, 7.e¢., that 
which came from actual observation, and 
what may be called the idealization of facts. 
Miss Alcott said once that she wrote the 
book ‘‘to prove she could not write it ;"’ in 
other words, having been asked by Roberts 
Bros. to prepare ‘‘a good girls’ story,’’ she 
declared she could not do it, caring so much 
more for ‘‘ boys’’ than she did for girls ; but, 
if she attempted it, it must be about her own 
sisters and herself. Accordingly, a book was 
written on this charming principle. On its 
receipt one of the firm took the manuscript 
home, and, without mentioning the author, 
handed it to his daughter, a girl of about 
twelve years, to read. Intrenching himself 
behind a newspaper, I was told he watched 
the effect of the story upon this unconscious 
critic. Page after page was turned, and 
every variety of expression showed itself on 
the young face bending above the book. 
What would she have said, I wonder, had she 
known her proud distinction—the first child 
in America who read ‘‘ Little Women’’! But 
such was the case. Finding it impossible to 
induce her to leave this fascinating manu- 
script, the publisher wisely decided that a 
book which could, in manuscript, so captivate 
one girl, would, in print, reach the hearts 
of many, and accordingly this first littl 
bark freighted with success and fame was 
launched. 

I fancy that all the reading world must 
know the story of the phenomenal furor 
which this book created. Twenty years have 
elapsed since its publication, and, looking 
back to the days of my own childhood, I can 
recall the wild delight with which ‘‘ we girls”’ 
read, imitated, rehearsed, laughed, and cried 
over it, and how we all longed to know Miss 
Alcott, wondered who and what she was ; and 
my own experience in regard to the excite- 
ment created during the first five years of its 
life is worth recording, merely because it 
proves the permanent successful quality in 
the work, since I see young people to-day 
reading it in the fashion that we did fifteen 
years ago, repeating all of the sentiments it 
elicited and all the enthusiasm which girls 
of our time delighted to express. We read 
it in much the same fashion, I think, that 
Thackeray said his daughter did ‘‘ Nicholas 
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Nickleby,’’ which was by day and by night, 
when she was sick or well, sleepy or wake- 
ful, even walking or riding. We picked out 
our ‘‘ favorites,’ as what girl of to-day does 
not? We were all more or less smitten with 
Laurie, and I recall the spasm of delight 
with which it was told in our circle that he 
was ‘‘ real ;’’ in point of fact, actually drawn 
from one of Miss Alcott’s Concord neighbors. 
When, a little later, one of us saw Amy in 
the flesh, otherwise the fair-haired, artistic- 
looking sister May in the Alcott trio, what a 
wonderful being she appeared. 

I think, to all who knew the Louisa Alcott 
of the last ten years, the impression first con- 
veyed was of a queenly looking woman with 
a face at once thoughtful, humorous, digni- 
fied, and yet sympathetic. The luxuriant 
dark hair, gray-blue eyes, and impressive 
features made up a whole which, if not 
absolutely handsome, was singularly attrac- 
tive, and her bearing had always a distinc- 
tion of its own. Her fame was then new 
enough to make every one talk to her of her 
books, and question her unmercifully regard- 
ing her heroes and heroines. And I remem- 
ber, as though I had seen it only yesterday, 
the funny twinkle of her eyes and the way in 
which, stooping down, she whispered to me, 
‘‘Don’t ask me if I am /o,’’ and then, as I 
laughed back at her, she added, with an irre- 
sistibly droll expression, ‘‘ but I'll teil you 
something—/ am.”’ 

It was but a short time after this that Miss 
Alcott talked to me about the work I was 
just starting out upon. I refer to this per- 
sonal experience only because it gives me 
an opportunity of saying from my own 
knowledge just what she was toward a 
young writer in whose work there could 
then have been very little reason for her to 
take a special interest. Speaking of juve- 
nile work, she gave most valuable advice as 
to the methods of depicting scenes in which 
young people were engaged, saying, ‘‘ One 
must just describe the thing as it really is. 
There is no use in trying to make young 
people do and say what no vea/ young 
people would ever think of.’’ And from 
this came a caution, ‘‘to concentrate—to 
put all your mind and heart into the subject 
in hand.’’ The sympathetic kindliness, the 
gentleness of her manner, in giving this and 
other rather severe advice, makes a memory 
for me now for which I can never cease to 
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be grateful ; and in speaking of it to her but 
a short time ago, I remember her smiling 
and saying, ‘‘ Why, were you that girl? Do 
you know, so many of them have come to me 
and asked similar advice? I had forgotten 
all about it.’’ 

One or two episodes will indicate the sort 
of experience to which her fame often sub- 
jected her. Riding in a Boston car one day, 
she observed that a couple opposite were 
regarding her fixedly, but their expression 
was difficult to analyze, and, after a glance 
or two—such as one gives involuntarily in 
answer to a stare—she turned her face away. 
The car was crowded, and there occurred the 
usual halts well known to all travelers in 
the Hub. During one of these, some one 
addressed Miss Alcott in a loud tone, and 
prodded her knee with the point of .an 
umbrella. It was the voice of the woman 
opposite, also her umbrella, and when Miss 
Alcott turned around her vs-a-vis was bend- 
ing forward eagerly: ‘‘I say—be you Lou- 
iser Alcott?’’—this on a high key which 
caused all eyes to be turned in /o’s direction. 
An inaudible kind of murmur passed Miss 
Alcott’s lips, and the woman continued : 
‘* We have heard some one say so as you got 
into the car. Well, I’m glad to see you; 
I’m glad,I say.’’ The effect was irresisti- 
ble. Miss Alcott, always ready to see the 
ludicrous, laughed, and every one in the car 
at least smiled, but the old lady from the 
country was not abashed. She stretched out 
her hand to the authoress, and a friendly 
grasp met hers, but a moment later Miss 
Alcott, we may be sure, was thankful her 
destination was reached. Children, I fancy, 
always have an ideal fancy about the per- 
sonal appearance of their favorite authors. 
Miss Alcott was constantly appealed to for 
photographs of herself. A friend of hers 
told me the other day an amusing anecdote. 
One very busy day, after seeing various 
strangers, each of whom had a variety of 
regrets to make, there came another sum- 
mons to the drawing-room—‘‘ A lady and a 
little girl.’’ At first the wearied hostess said 
she could zo¢ go down, and those around her 
declared she should not. But second thought 
was entirely unselfish, so she descended, to 
meet a pleasant-looking lady, who explained 
that her little girl had been so anxious to 
meet Miss Alcott they had come all this 
way, etc.; the oft-repeated tale to which, 
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with certain variations, the authoress of 
‘*Little Women"’ had listened so many 
times that very week. While this was 
going on, Miss Alcott’s gaze wandered to the 
child, who had been absolutely dumb. This 
young person was seated very carefully on 
the edge of the chair and regarding her 
hostess with an expression of painful 
solemnity. Something in the look of her 
small visitor became rather oppressive in 
time, and Miss Alcott said, encouragingly, 
‘* Well, my dear, have you nothing to say ?”’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ came in sepulchral tones ; 
‘‘oh, I’m so disappointed! I’m so disap- 
pointed /”’ 

‘‘Why, my dear/'’ remonstrated Miss 
Alcott. 

‘““Oh!”’ continued the wailing voice, ‘I 
thought you'd be beautiful !’’ 

The horrified parent tried to make the 
child ‘‘keep still’’ by every pantomime 
and expression of countenance known to 
mothers; but Miss Alcott laughed with de- 
light, and insisted upon the little girl being 
allowed to express her opinion frankly, de- 
claring it was the most refreshing thing she 
had heard in many a day. 

In 1877 the little ‘‘ house mother’’ at Con- 
cord began to fail in health, but it was a 
peaceful ending in ways for which she had 
to thank her brave daughter. Every care, 
every comfort was lavished upon her mother’s 
declining years by Louisa, and she died, fall- 
ing asleep like achild, in that good daugh- 
ter’s arms. 

One more break had to occur in the little 
band, united so closely; but in it there was 
some consolation for the sorrowing sisters at 
home. May Alcott, the artist of the family, 
and who was studying abroad, had married 
in 1878 Ernst Nieriker, and in 1879 she died 
in Paris, leaving to Louisa’s care an infant 
daughter, ‘‘ Louisa May,’’ whom, together 
with the son of her widowed sister, Mrs. 
Pratt, Miss Alcott adopted, thus forming do- 
mestic ties which seemed to make her as the 
years went on very happy. But latterly the 
long strain, the hard work of her girlhood, 
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the hospital fever from which she had never 
wholly recovered, began to tell upon even 
her vigorous constitution. Like all of those 
who have suffered from that insidious mal- 
ady known as ‘‘ nervous prostration,”’ she 
laughed about it, fought it off, refused to 
succumb to it, but at last yielded to advice 
and submitted to rest and treatment. I 
think none of us who loved her, whether far 
or near, realized until lately how complete 
the break was or that danger was so near- 
One day, early in March, she ventured from 
Roxbury, where she was staying, into Bos- 
ton, to see her fatherwho was dying. It was 
a loosening only of the cords of life—so pain- 
less, so tranquil, and so hopeful, that she 
said, coming away from her last talk with 
him, there seemed nothing to sorrow for in 
seeing a traveler thus end life’s long journey, 
only anxious to begin that into the other 
world. But the effort had proved an over 
task. A chill came on, followed by quick 
brain fever, and on Tuesday morning, March 
6th, two hours after her father expired, his 
daughter, Louisa May Alcott, followed 
him. 

I think another generation will pay Miss 
Alcott the special tribute due her for having 
founded an era in theliterature of our century. 
Other juvenile writers of excellence—like 
Miss Warner, for instance—had certainly 
preceded her. But Miss Alcott’s work was 
certainly unique. The peculiar quality of 
freshness, the captivating realism, of Miss 
Alcott’s books will, I am sure, make them 
forever popular. 

The fortune which Miss Alcott left, earned, 
every farthing of it, by her pen, sends well 
protected into the world her adopted children. 
Some memorial of her mother she had in- 
tended to write, and her will directs that such 
papers as are of value to a biographer of Mrs. 
Bronson Alcott should be preserved, but all 
other personal papers and letters to be burned 
unread. This will not, of course, preclude 
the writing of a careful biography of one of 
the most distinguished and successful women 
of our day. 





THE MYTH OF THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. 


By JAMES BRECK PERKINS. 


\ J YTHOLOGY is a favorite study of our 
i day. Mr. Max Miiller has shown us 
how gods and fables have been developed 
among early and poetic peoples, from the 
pearly clouds of the dawn, or the blackness 
and terror of the whirlwind. We live in a 
more prosaic time. Citizens of the nine- 
teenth century do not create from their im- 
aginations dryads or romantic legends ; they 
do not meditate upon the colors of the sky 
or the whisperings of the wood, until these 
become personified and glorified. 

But the creative faculty has not died out 
of the human mind. If we donot dream 
upon the phenomena of nature, we study the 
ways and characters of our fellow mortals, 
and as these are seen through mental media 
of imperfect powers of refraction, and are de- 
scribed by inaccurate observers, in still more 
inaccurate speech, there grow up concep- 
tions of the beings of to-day as fabulous as 


centaurs or tritons, and which yet command 
a more implicit faith than ever the Greeks 
had in cloud-compelling Zeus or gray-eyed 
Athena. 


Variations can be found in the judgments 
formed of the American type; but one view 
has long been held, and still is held, with 
entire unanimity : that the ‘‘ almighty dol- 
lar’’ is the chief object of desire to all Ameri- 
cans, the fetich at which they worship, the 
center of their national and social life. This 
idea was early advanced by writers upon 
the United States. Every foreigner who 
visited our shores came prepared to find 
shrines to Plutus, and returned declaring 
that the land was full of them ; the great 
masses who know us only by hearsay be- 
lieve, with an unwavering faith, the most 
marked characteristic of this country to be 
that in it the worship of the dollar is uni- 
versal and supreme. 

Not only is this opinion held by foreigners; 
we have ourselves embraced it. We admit 
that the worship of the Golden Calf is more 
earnest and devout among us than in other 
parts of the world. Very recently a well- 
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known writer in a leading magazine has in- 
formed us that the cult of riches is the pre- 
vailing one, and that wealth is here the 
be-all and end-all of life.* It is, indeed, a 
characteristic of Americans to speak and 
believe evil of themselves, and preachers, 
papers, and poets all unite in deploring our 
peculiar subjection to the love of gain and 
the lust for lucre. 

So we find all agreed on this question, 
and it seems almost perilous to express a 
doubt as to whether money has really any 
peculiar potency in our land. And yet we 
are convinced that the existence of the ‘‘ al- 
mighty dollar’’ is a myth that has grown 
up in the popular mind, as much as any 
fabulous legend that became embodied in 
the common belief of pious Hindoos or poet- 
ical Greeks. 

Doubtless the dollar is potent, but far 
less so than the sovereign, or the franc, or 
the mark, or the various coins that pass cur- 
rent in other lands. No one would claim 
that wealth is not much desired in this 
country ; but it may be suggested that the 
love of money and the thirst for its acqui- 
sition had existed in the world before Co- 
lumbus sailed on his tour of discovery, or 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock. When the charge is made that money 
is more esteemed and more sought for here 
than elsewhere, that here the dollar is not 
only mighty but almighty, it is the exact 
reverse of the truth. In no other of the 
great nations do riches count for less ; in no 
other of the great peoples is the man of 
wealth treated with less. subservience ; in 
no other land is money so freely given, or so 
cheerfully spent, or does the loss or lack of 
it less affect a man’s lot in life. 

It is easy to see why Americans should be 
supposed to be wedded to the love of the 
dollar. The country affords unequaled fa- 
cilities for the rapid accumulation of prop- 
erty ; the people who dwell in it possess, to 
an unusual degree, energy, industry, and the 
qualities that enable men to gain wealth. 
Nowhere else, therefore, are riches so rapidly 
acquired. The leisurely class is small ; few 
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men can afford to do nothing, and as they 
must work, they work with a will. 

The leisurely class issmall because property 
is divided equally among children, and this 
fact of itself is one of the many things that 
show how much more important is money 
in England than in the United States. It is 
not on account of entails or laws of primo- 
geniture that the eldest son there receives, 
practically, all of his father’sestate. Entails 
are created only when men desire them ; 
laws of primogeniture are of no avail if 
those who have anything to leave wish to 
dispose of it by will in a different way. 
But estates are left to the first born in Eng- 
land because this is the universal desire of 
fathers who are rich ; and, considering the 
state of society in which they live, they are 
wise in thus desiring. The eldest son be- 
comes a rich man, and therefore he is a man 
of consequence ; he marries an earl’s daugh- 
ter; he receives the homage of submissive 
tenants, and the veneration of deferential 
trades-people ; he represents his county in 
Parliament. The wise father knows that 


one rich son will be a much esteemed man ; 
while half a dozen children, each possessed 


of a moderate estate, would be regarded as 
of little importance. 

But here it is otherwise. The rich child 
would fare little better than his brothers or 
sisters who had smaller shares; it is by no 
means sure that he would not often fare 
worse. And so American parents, almost 
without exception, divide their property 
among their children with practical equality. 
Jacob does not strive to supplant Esau, be- 
cause Jacob left portionless would regard his 
chances in life as quite as good as those of 
Esau, the possessor of many ewes and lambs. 
The result is that all share equally in the 
paternal flocks. 

But there is another reason why the leis- 
urely class is so small among us, and thatis 
because money alone does count for so little. 
In foreign lands, where the dollaris not sup- 
posed to be almighty, the man who is rich 
and does nothing is yet regarded as the 
choicest product of life ; he looks down with 
Olympian unconcern on the busy throng 
who are working their way through exist- 
ence, and the throng, with entire una- 
nimity, look up at him as one raised far 
above them. But among our supposed 
money worshipers, the man who inherits 
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wealth in such abundance that he does no 
practical work is thought to be a very unim- 
portant part of the community ; an ex-presi- 
dent is not treated with more indifference. 
So the gilded youth, after finding nothing 
to do here but play a poor game of polo, and 
ride badly to hounds in the pursuit of anise 
seed, usually wanders to other lands, where 
he receives the incense that English, and 
French, and Germans, and all foreign peoples 
are ever ready to burn at the shrine of the 
millionaire. 

Men in this country are engaged, and we 
will say absorbed, in their various avoca- 
tions. Many of them achieve success and 
attain to worldly prosperity, and upon this 
fact the charge must rest that we are to a 
peculiar extent worshipers of the ‘gold 
that glitters.’’ There is no relation between 
the two things. Energy and the capacity 
to earn money are qualities of one sort; the 
vulgar reverence for money, the debasing 
greed for its possession, are very different 
qualities. More than other nations Ameri- 
cans have the former ; and less than other 
nations can they justly be charged with the 
latter. 

That, as a people, we have grown rich 
rapidly is far from proving that we regard 
our golden nuggets as the most precious of 
earthly treasures ; it only shows that we 
possess good business qualities in high de- 
gree. The man who carries on his opera- 
tions with bad judgment, and becomes a 
bankrupt, is quite as apt to worship wealth 
as he who conducts his affairs with wisdom, 
and grows rich in consequence. We are a 
rich people ; but the fact that the capacity 
to make money rapidly is common here is 
one of the reasons that, with us, wealth 
counts forno more. Every young man inthe 
community thinks he has as good a chance 
to be worth millions as most of those whom 
he finds in possession of them, and he 
does not view a millionaire with that awe 
and ecstasy of reverence with which he is 
gazed upon by the European of small estate. 

Wherein consists the extraordinary efficacy 
of money in the United States? What is it 
that shows the dollar's almighty power? 
Does it obtain political honors for its happy 
possessors? It is notorious that, asa rule, 
offices are not held by men of wealth and 
established position, and it has become a 
common complaint that the upper classes 
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take little part in political life. This is 
not because, as is sometimes supposed, they 
do not care to hold office. Everybody in this 
country has a secret craving for public po- 
sition. Ifsome foreigner should attack the 
lust of office-holding instead of the love of 
lucre, he would come nearer thetruth. Many 
men of wealth and prominence do not seek 
after office because they know they would 
be unlikely to succeed in the pursuit. Men 
of lower social position, men who do not 
liveon Beacon Street or Fifth Avenue, find it 
easier to obtain the support of their fellow- 
citizens. It is because the rich man does 
not fill the public heart, that the community 
feels no desire to rise up and do him rever- 
ence. His wealth is, indeed, an obstacle in 
his path. Undoubtedly, some by an enor- 
mous expenditure buy their way into office. 
That can be done in other lands than this. 
Money has a purchasing power the world 
over, anda man can get many things if he 
will pay a sufficiently large price for them. 
But unless the rich man is willing to spend 
great amounts in trying to corrupt the com- 
munity, his chance for political success, 
other things being equal, is less than that of 
one who is poorer. Croesus must often buy 
his way, where another may go by favor, 
free of charge. The respect for wealth, 
which instinctively gives it- precedence, is 
lacking. 

In England it is far different. The man 
who owns many acres, and receives much 
rent, is naturally the one who is chosen to 
hold official position. The average voter 
feels a certain distinction in casting his bal- 
lot for one who is rich. It is felt that he 
must be the better man, and clever adventur- 
ers have a poor chance for popular favor 
against the candidate whose income is 
ten thousand pounds a year. No popular 
assembly can boast as much wealth as the 
English House of Commons; while, con- 
sidering how rich our country is, the House 
of Representatives is a body of compara- 
tively poor men. There are some among its 
members who are rich, but the average 
wealth is not large. 

If the dollar is not almighty in bringing 
its possessors political honor, does it alone 
secure them social position and deference ? 
Of course here, as everywhere, inherited 
wealth frequently implies intelligence and 
culture. The best society can never be large- 
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ly composed of those who have not had 
sufficient means to obtain for themselves a 
liberal education and the many advantages 
which develop good manners and enhance 
the power to please. But American society, 
certainly in the East, where the country is 
old enough to have a defined social organi- 
zation, pays less homage to the man who 
has nothing but a great bank account than 
he would receive anywhere else in the civil- 
ized world. We all know of men with un- 
limited means who flit across the Atlantic, 
and presently are shooting pheasants with 
the Prince of Wales, and jaunting at Ascot 
with dukes and duchesses, who would no 
more be received by many families in New 
York and Boston than they would be ad- 
mitted into the Harem of the Sultan. 

The difference in feeling is still more 
marked when we observe the lower middle 
classes, which in every country are the best 
exponent of national characteristics. Is 
there a store in the United States which a 
man worth ten millions can ‘enter and be re- 
ceived with the deference, the obeisance, the 
adulation of voice, and smile, and manner, 
with which such a being would be greeted 
in any shop from Land’s End to the Bos- 
phorus? We must make some allowance 
for the differences in national manners, but 
these alone do not account for all of this. 
The foreign shop-keeper feels that a very 
rich man is a creature raised far above him, 
and at his feet he prostrates himself with 
joy. The average American regards himself 
as quite as good as the man he meets, and 
such a feeling is inconsistent with any pro- 
found veneration for wealth. The land in 
which it prevails will never be the one where 
the dollar is most mighty. 

There are abundant reasons why money 
should count for less in society here than it 
does abroad. Rich men are numerous among 
us. Wealth is accumulated with ease, and 
dissipated with rapidity. Millionaires are al- 
most as plentiful as English sparrows. We 
are familiar with their presence, and familiar 
also with the fact that riches are often found 
without the qualities that afford pleasure to 
intelligent people. Those who are the joy 
and pride of the most select society are fre- 
quently people of moderate estate. The 
parlor in which it is most difficult to obtain 
admission is not generally that of the rich- 
est man in the city. 
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But in European countries those most 
prominent in the community are usually 
wealthy. An aristocracy must be a plutoc- 
racy. Aristocracy is inherited wealth, 
and princes and dukes who are poor fade 
away out of the public gaze. The possession 
of money, the maintenance of a certain state, 
which necessitates a large expenditure, are 
the marks of social position. It is not 
strange that in such a society wealth should 
be more coveted and more honored than 
where modes of life are simpler, and money 
is rarely handed down from generation to 
generation. 

A formal etiquette and fixed and rigid 
social customs, which require many serv- 
ants, demand expensive entertainments, and 
necessitate a life of solemn and costly 
grandeur, render money indispensable. 

Nothing shows more clearly that we are 
the most romantic and least mercenary of 
peoples than our customs and modes of 
thought on the great question of marrying 
and giving in marriage. If there is romance 
in a nation it will be found in the young, 
and buds out in the spring of life and love. 
Where there is no poetry under the marriage 


bell, but only the sound of ducats, we may 
be sure that money is almighty. 
Of all nations we are the least calcu- 


lating in our marriages. The foreign ma- 
tron keeps her young turtle-doves under 
her wing ; she allows them no opportunity 
for falling in love with pleasing and impe- 
cunious young men. In France, in Eng- 
land, in most European countries, marriages 
are regulated by the parents, and they are 
regulated on business principles ; the settle- 
ment is arranged, the dowry is fixed, and 
what the parents approve the children are 
ready to fulfill. This is a natural custom in 
countries where money is the one thing 
most desired. The blushing damsel has 
realized the fact that the chief end of life is 
a husband with a sufficient income, before 
she has discarded short dresses. The youth 
has been taught that his wife must bring a 
proper addition to his estate, before he has 
abandoned leap-frog. The beliefthat money 
is the chief good is transmitted from pru- 
dent sire to son ; it is inherited in birth, and 
fostered in youth, and developed in ma- 
turity. 

The difference in American customs 
strikes the foreign mind with amazement 
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and terror. Young people are allowed to 
meet each other freely ; naturally they fall 
in love, and too often marry with the most 
reckless disregard of worldly and financial 
considerations. We view such matches not 
only with unconcern but with approval. 
The daughter of a millionaire who has city 
houses and country houses, and lives with 
pomp and pride, marries some young law- 
yer who is earning the most modest of in- 
comes. Her father gives her his blessing, 
and she goes off to keep house in a little flat, 
with one servant, and everybody regards it 
as an ordinary and natural occurrence. But 
a mob of Home Rulers throwing stones at 
Windsor Castle would hardly seem a more 
revolutionary sight to the West End of Lon- 
don than the daughter of a marquis marry- 
ing a barrister with five hundred pounds a 
year, and leaving a table waited on by gor- 
geous flunkies, to dine on a chop served by 
a maid in a white apron. 

Imagine any American youth calling 
on his prospective father-in-law with his 
attorney to have a proper amount settled on 
his bride. It is safe to say that such a step 
would end that young man’s engagement. 
Public feeling makes us feign the virtue of 
being unmercenary, even if we do not pos- 
sess it. As little is the man required to 
make settlements on his part. The father- 
in-law ventures to stammer out a hope that 
he has enough to make his future wife 
comfortable, and thinks, with a sigh for 
past romance, of the day when he himself 
began married life on fifteen hundred a 
year. 

In every land there are all varieties of 
character in the social whole, but most peo- 
ple here think that to marry for money is 
far from a fine thing to do. We can safely 
say that this is the only country where it is 
so regarded. Young and old are affected by 
the sentiment that prevails in the commu- 
nity. Is there a city in the United States 
where girls who inherit no great estate, but 
are pretty and pleasing, are not more eagerly 
sought for in marriage than those who are 
plain and stupid, and rest their attractions 
on a plethoric bank account? If a girl is 
rich, and homely, and dull, let her parents 
take her abroad if they wish to marry her 
speedily and well. From Italian princes 
to German counts they will all be at her 
beck and call. 
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